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Electric motors make possible 
some of our most useful household 
appliances; they perform hun- 
dreds of important tasks on ships 
and planes, in factories and on 
farms. Motors smaller than a wal- 
nut drive electric shavers; 40,000 
horsepower giants, 15 feet high, 
drive fans in wind tunnels where 
airplane models are tested. 


The easiest way to understand how the electric motor works is to 
see how one is built. To make it especially simple we are showine 
a toy motor which students can build for themselves. 

First, however, we must review a few facts about magnets. Every 
magnet has two poles, one called the North, the other the South. 
Poles which are alike (two North or two South) repel each other; 
poles which are unlike (a North and a South) attract each other. 

If a wire is coiled around a soft iron bar, the bar becomes mag- 
netized whenever a current of electricity passes through the wire. 
A magnet of this kind ts called an electromagnet. 

The direction of the current in the wire determines which end will 
be the North pole and which the South. When the direction of the 
current is reversed the poles are reversed. [hey remain in the same 
position, but their polarity changes. 


In the toy motor at the left, the curved electromagnet which is fas- 
tened to the base is the field magnet. Between its poles is another 
electromagnet which is free to rotate. This rotating unit is the 
armature. 

Armature and field are the basic parts of every electric motor, 
and in commercial motors each is made up of many magnets, not 
of a single magnet as shown here. 

In some types of motors the field moves and the armature is 
stationary. lo avoid confusion, the moving part, whatever its func- 
tion, is called the rotor, the stationary part the stator. 


When the current begins to flow, the unlike poles in stator and 
rotor attract each other and the rotor turns until these poles are as 
near to each other as they can get. 


At this instant, before the rotor can come to a stop, the commutator 
reverses the direction of the current in the armature coils. The poles 
in the armature become the same as the poles of field magnets facing 
them. They are repelled instead of attracted, and the rotor is pushed 
on around until its poles are again attracted by the opposite poles 
of the stator. Once more the rotor is pulled around ... once more the 
commutator changes the direction of the current ... and again 
the rotor is pushed on its way. 


All this takes place in far less time than it takes to read about it, 
even in this toy motor. Motors in household appliances have 
different speeds, according to the work they have to do. The motor 
of a washing machine has a speed of 1,725 revolutions per minute, 
that of a vacuum cleaner is normally 5,000 to 6,000 but may be 
as high as 8,000 to 9,000 revolutions per minute. 

An enlargement of this advertisement for use as a wall chart, will be sent to 

anv teacher on request. Copies of the 8-page booklet “How to Make a Toy 

Electric Motor” are available for both teachers and students. Write to 


School Service. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth 
Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 





Page THIS shield shape will help chil- 
36 dren to cut shields from wood. 
Several art periods may be devoted to 
working out original designs to carve 
on the shield. These designs may be 
sketched quickly with pencil on scratch 
paper. Often children wish to carve 
a dog’s head, but usually they draw 
only a tiny head in the center. The 
greatest help the teacher can give is 
to show the children how to make de- 
signs that will fill the space. 


Page THE first turkey shown on this 
3Z page might be used for a demon- 
stration lesson. These points can be 
adapted to the drawing of other animals. 

1. Lead the children to judge whether 
one part of an animal is larger or smaller 
than another part near it. The turkey’s 
head is larger than its bill. 

2. Lead them to see where one spot 
or line is in relation to another. In this 
case, to get the position of the eye, 
imagine the center line of the bill con- 
tinued on in the same direction. 

3. Have the children notice where a 
line begins in relation to the ending of 
the line that came before. Draw a short 
line for the turkey’s neck. To make 
the back, begin a long line a trifle below 


{ the center of the line of the neck. 


4. Wh making a sweeping curved 
line, decide beforehand how much it 
curves. Does the line for the turkey’s 
back curve like an apple? a marble? 
a hill? It is like a hill. Draw the line 
in the air; then lightly on the paper. 

5. After a big important line has been 
made, correct it before adding more 
lines. Does the end of the line just 
drawn extend down much lower than 
the beginning? Is the top of the curved 
line at the middle point in this line? 
Next draw the lower lines of the body 
and add wing and tail lines. The feet 
must be correctly placed (about half- 
way between the beginning of the bill 
and the ending of the tail) or the bird 
will appear to be tipping over. 


Pages A LESSON on bare trees, de- 
38-39 scribed on these pages, becomes 
much enriched by looking at a colored 
picture such as the one on the cover of 
this magazine. It will inspire children 
to paint large, snowy pictures containing 
some autumn coloring. The children 
will learn much if the teacher will dem- 
onstrate by daubing color on the bare 
trees so that it blends. 

Children will like to try to mix the 
color seen on these trees. They will like 
to represent the gray shadows with a 
touch of violet. Having done this they 
will become so fascinated with shadows 
that they will paint many pictures with 
shadows in them; for example, a city 
street with shadows of lampposts. 

Children like to make a series of pic- 
tures. After they have drawn a winter 
scene they often say, “Now I think Ill 
make an autumn, a spring, and a sum- 
mer picture.” One child may say, “I'll 
paint my farm in different lights—sun- 
rise, midday, evening, night, in the rain, 
in sunshine, in the fog.” 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page THIS pig will help children in 
40 illustrating stories about pigs. For 
the first two grades it may be simplified 
by turning the head so that the inside 
of the mouth doesn’t show. 

Some children will enjoy trying to 
draw from memory the animal charac- 
ters in Walt Disney movies. 


Page THE flower-designed bookmarks 
41 will stimulate children to invent 
imaginative flowers to decorate the tops 
of round powder boxes, posters adver- 
tising a flower show, and so on. 

The bookmarks suggest many charm- 
ing uses of letters. Some children in our 
school were asked to decorate a big 
bare room for a Latin American party. 
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Among the large, colorful designs on the 
walls, ghey painted strips of lettering: 
“Mexico,” Southern Neighbor,” 
“South of the Border,” “Down Mexico 
Way,” and sd'on. The lettering formed 
a. part of the total design: 

When children in second grade make 


lettering for books, it is helpful to have - 


them draw light pencil lines across the 
paper with a ruler, and place the. letters 
between these lines to get them uniform 
in height. The light pencil lines may 
be erased later. 

ny schoolrooms have magazines 
which are constantly used by children. 
Their covers become soiled. Children 
like to paint jackets for these soiled 
magazines. The choosing of colors for 
these: jackets to harmonize with colors 
in the room becomes a very practical 
problem, which is valuable experience. 


Page THE children who make some of 
42 the articles from gourds suggested 
on this page will develop appreciation 
through looking at the works of art 
made out of gourds by the Mexicans. 

work which children do is neces- 
sari Y. crude. The doing of it, however, 
can lead to the appreciation of art. If 
the teacher or school does not own 
any of these beautifully carved gourds, 
photographs of them may be found in 
books and magazines that contain. arti- 
cles on Mexican crafts. It means much 
more to a child, however, to be able to 
handle this beautiful carving and to see 
the actual objects, 








CHILDREN’S CORNER 





This department is devoted to verse written..by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse which yoy are sure is the pupil’s own work, 
preferably that which has been done during a-class period, no assignment having 


been made in advance. 


Verse written by the class as a whole is also acceptable. 


Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil's name and grade, name 
and address of the school, and your name. Address contributions to: 


Our TurRTLE 


A boy gave us a turtle. 
We put him in a jar. 
He’s just a baby turtle, 
And he can’t walk very far. 
He swims around in the water. 
We'd like to watch him all day, 
But children have to study, 
And turtles have to play. 


Eunice Brake, 2nd Grade 
McIntire School, McIntire, Iowa 
Betry Lee BaTHEN, Teacher 


SNow 


Oh, I see it snowing! 

And the winds are blowing! 

Isn’t it a happy afternoon 

With the snow that came too soon? 


Evetyn AuLwurM, 3rd Grade 
Gurnee Grade School, Gurnee, Illinois 
Harriette MEANS, Teacher 


WHuisTLinc Bi. 


Here comes Whistling Bill, 
Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 
Going with a thrill 
Down the tracks, 
It stops at the town 
To load up all the goods. 
Corn is yellow, wheat is brown, 
Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 
Crartes Morcan, 5th Grade 
Rubio School, Rubio, lowa 
RutH Martin, Teacher 


The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


THANKSGIVING 


We should all be happy on Thanksgiving, 

And keep on helping, giving, and living. 

We should say a prayer 

And. be thankful we’re not living over 
there. 

The,Americans should be thankful for 
their way of living. 


Perry Roacn, 7th Grade 
Collier School, Collier, West Virginia 
Grorcia Husss, Teacher 


MIRACLES 


To me, most things of nature are mira- 
cles. 

From sunset to sunrise, 

From sunrise to sunset, 

So many things I see are miracles. 

I wonder what makes the stars shine, 

Or what makes the new moon grow, 

Or what makes it rain and snow, 

Why the grass and flowers grow, 

Why the clouds come and go, 


To me, most things that come and go 
are miracles. 

The wind is a never ceasing miracle, 

Sometimes strong and sometimes weak, 

It’s motion and it’s noise. 

Where can you find stranger miracles 
than in nature? 

DorotHy Hamitton, 8¢h Grade 
Upper Spring Creek School, Decker, 
Montana 
Ora Jean McDowe tt, Teacher 





LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar, All items should 
be typed or written in ink, Be sure to 
sign your own first name, Address: 
Let’s Laugh, “Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged, nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


Dorothy was having dinner with her 
aunt and uncle. Halfway through the 
meal, she noticed that they were ab- 
sorbed in matters other than herself. 
Hoping for a little attention, the child 
said very sociably, “Would anyone like 
to be smiled at?” 

CLARE SAMSEN 
Brooklyn, New York 


After a hard rain when the’ drops 
splashed up from the pavement and the 
storm.was followed by a rainbow, Gary 
described what oceurred in this way: 
“First the water splashed up like butter- 
flies; then there was a flag in the sky.” 

Kaye NEGLEY 
Los Angeles, California 


Little Muriel and her father were 
out for a walk one Sunday. They 
passed a five-and-ten-cent store which 
had a weight scale in front of the door, 
and Muriel said, “Daddy, put me on 
that scale and see how much I cost.” 

ELEANOR MERRIAM 
Chicago, Illinois 


When Bob, a beginner in typing, 
came to the end of an exclamatory 
sentence, he could not figure out how 
to make the necessary punctuation mark. 
When he asked his teacher about it, he 
tried to think of the name of the 
punctuation mark. After struggling, 
he finally said, “How do you type one 
of those things—you know— it’s a drip 
with a drop under it!” 

TEEOLA MILLIKIN 
Dallas, Texas 


Four-year-old Marilyn went with her 
mother into the shoe department. 
Marilyn tried on some shoes. After 
having worn sandals all summer, she 
found the new shoes just a little un- 
comfortable. She finally said, “Mother, 
may I take these shoes home and put 
them in the closet until they get used 
to me?” 

Murrett. Gossom 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The children in first grade, preparing 
to read in a preprimer, were learning 
words and phrases which the teacher 
had printed on cards, One day Robert 
was asked to tell what a certain phrase 
was. He replied, “I know and you 
know, so what’s the use of telling the 
rest?” 

Emma A, ScHULTZ 
Portage, Wisconsin 
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NOW. ..With IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN... it’s 


Easier to Teach Proper Care of the Teeth and Gums! 











Send for this Time-Saving 
Program. Encourage your 
Pupils to improve HEALTH 
ON-THE;HOME-FRONT! 

















_ your pupils show greater interest—see how readily they 

understand—when you teach dental health this easy new 
way! And think of the saving to you in time and energy. For this 
5-way program has been completely worked out—carefully, scien- 
tifically—to help you in the important work of teaching children 
to establish good dental care habits in their early years. 


FREE—NEW Cardboard Model of Teeth— 
Ideal for Classroom Demonstrations! 


The model of teeth will prove a wonderful new incentive to class- 
room study and discussion of dental care. Larger-than-life-size, 
and modelled in cardboard, it shows a complete set of upper and 
lower teeth. With it, you can graphically demonstrate correct 
tooth brushing and gum massage. You can point out more clearly 
how soft foods deprive gums of exercise— make massage a mod- 
ern need. 


So send for this Ipana material today. It includes the teeth 
model, a colored wall chart showing tooth structure, class hygiene 
records, dental health certificates, and a teacher’s outline to help 
plan a successful program. 


Help start your pupils on the road to a lifetime of sound dentai 
health. Help them to avoid the dental ailments that often lead not 
only to loss of valuable school hours now, but more serious threats 
to health and vigor in years to come. Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it now! 


Educational Dept. NI-11-43 
Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 





Please send me free: 





e) Four -colo j 
ntal Health Corman. 
cates for Students. 





Tooth , 
size brushing mode}. j —_ 
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IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE! 








(1 Wall Chart. CJ] New model of Teeth. (C) Class Hygiene Records. 
(OC No, I have it.) 0 Dental Certificates. C) Teacher's Folder. 
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|] A BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 
Every Day Eat Basic Foods from Group One 


Plus Foods from Each Group in the Circle 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 


some raw—some cooked, 


This is one segment from the Re- 
frozen or canned vised US. Nutrition Chart, shown 
here (lower left) in miniature. For 
a copy of this chart in color, size 
22” x 28”, write to the nearest Re- 
gional Office of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. An address 
list of the Regional Offices, with 
names of states served by each, ap- 
pears on page 68. Hang the chart 
in your schoolroom for reference 
when emphasizing Group One on the 
blackboard. (In December, Group 
Two will be featured on this page; in 
January, Group Three; and so on.) 















ay 
is cet 
~y ORANGES, TOMATOES 


/ o/ SuTree ane 


FORTIFIES MARGARING 
= etted Veeme A) 






x BE SURE TO READ... . 

a aS the following pages, where you will find Mrs. Burr’s Nutrition 
Oe eee oom Contest prize article, “Food and Patriotism”; Miss Holland’s 
3 awe cents... pc ny ga unit, “What Is a Good Diet?”; and offers of free and inexpen- 


sive classroom material on Health and Nutrition. 


T=. a In addition to the Basic 7, eat any 


<2 other wholesome foods that you want. 
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TEACH HEALTH ana NUTRITION |: 





Food and Patriotism 


MYRTLE C. BURR 
Teacher, Third Grade, Caroline Brevard School, Tallahassee, Florida 


HEN my war-conscious pupils thought of ways in which they could 
help on the home front, they headed the list with “keeping well” and 
adopted as their slogan, “The good American tries to gain and to keep 

perfect health.” As soon as it was recognized that wholesome food is a main 
foundation pillar of good health, we decided to spend most of our time on 
nutrition. However, we did not forget that rest, exercise, sunshine, fresh air, 
recreation, cleanliness, safety, and correction of physical defects are important. 



































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
ready for your use are published on page 67.) 



































FREE  pana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE this complete dental health unit. Class Enrollment 
Grades Taught 


a sce iiabiiaahinbaaciiattetiliaanininilalineininiigil . . neti 


Name of School 





Se FR cnniensnteniniinnions ; City iia Sta 


‘RREE CHART, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO, 3 











SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 








Send me the third of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows how 


Name ee ee , 





FREE ToorH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9410. 


Please send me copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 58, and one copy of the Teacher's Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 








Our “We Can Help” list contained these four major suggestions 
on food: (1) At every meal we can have a Victory Plate; (2) We 
can plant Victory Gardens; (3) We can eat only nutritious foods, 
for nutritious foods build strong bones and teeth and muscles; 
(4) Because “U.S. needs us strong,” we can do our bit to help 
Uncle Sam by learning about, as well as by eating, nutritious 
foods. Thus began our enthusiastic study of food. 

I wanted the children to acquire information and to form habits 
that would be of permanent value. Our objectives in this study 
were as follows: 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To realize that food is necessary to life. 
2. To know what foods are of nutritional value. 
3. To know the five basic elements found in foods—fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals. 
4. To learn from the daily food chart what foods are essential 
to a balanced diet. 

a) Milk and milk products. 

b) Vegetables—one leafy, one raw, and one green or yellow. 

c) Meat, poultry, fish, or cheese. 

d) Fruits—two a day, one of them raw (a citrus fruit or a 
tomato). 

e) Bread and cereals—whole-grain or enriched bread; whole- 
grain cereals, 

f) Eggs. 

g) Potatoes and other vegetables, and fruits. 

h) Fats and sweets. 
§. To acquire a background concerning 

a) Kinds and sources of food. 

b) Various steps necessary in the journey of food from its source 
to the table. 

c) Transportation of food. 

d) Workers who help in supplying food. 

e) Need for preserving food, and ways of doing so. 

f) Foods used by other peoples. 
6. To acquire a broader knowledge of the earth and its peoples. 
7. To appreciate man’s resourcefulness in food production through 
the ages. 
8. To learn that the geography, climate, and natural resources of 
a country affect its food supply. 
9. To understand the necessity for co-operation among the peoples 
of the world. 
10. To appreciate the interdependence of peoples and nations. 
11. To learn tolerance and respect for those who make our food 
supply possible. 
12. To create a desire to build and maintain a healthy body 
through knowledge of what and how to eat, and of proper prepa- 
ration and care of foods. 
13. To realize that it is our patriotic duty and privilege to begin 
early to strengthen the man power of our country. 
14. To resolve to follow the food chart in planning meals. 
15. To find ways of stretching the food dollar. 
16. To learn how to use the ration-point system. 
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the Electric Motor works; also booklets on “How to Make a Toy Electric Motor.” : 
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FREE pamphlet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me pamphlet ‘Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) 


Name 





Address 





—_——_—_—_—— a i = 7 
FREE TeacHING Alps ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION | 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-10, Chicago 54, Illinois | 
(Cj Please send me a copy of the new 16-page Kotex teaching manual, ‘’This is Why,” to- | 

gether with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for ¢lassroom use. | 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. | 
Personal Address | 
Nov -!N-38 _] 
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ACTIVITIES 


In order that these objectives might be presented to the chil- 
dren interestingly, we built a store in one corner of our room 
and named it The Nutritious Food Store. Many empty cans and 
cartons were brought, but only “foods” of nutritional value were 
placed on the shelves. (The cans will later go to the scrap de- 
pot.) At one end of our store we had vegetable bins for fresh 
vegetables and fruits (modeled of clay). The main wall was 
adorned with a large American flag, and another wall carried 
a “point system” placard. Charts obtained from sources listed in 
THe INSTRUCTOR were posted. The goods on the shelves were all 
labeled to show point values and prices. 

Other activities in our nutrition study included presentation of 
an assembly program with an original health play, “Bobby Wakes 
Up”; excursions to a farm, a grocery store, a municipal market, a 
creamery and pasteurization plant, a bakery, and a dairy; reports 
on marketing for Mother; gathering information, collecting pic- 
tures, Menus, recipes, newspaper clippings, and other materials 
for scrapbooks; making posters; devising an acrostic on the 
word NUTRITION; writing rhymes for a Nutrition Alphabet; 
conducting simple experiments—letting milk sour and then churn- 
ing it, making curd (or cottage cheese), watching the action of 
soda in buttermilk, of sugar in dissolved yeast, and of tincture of 
iodine on corn (the blue color indicates the presence of starch), 
and sprouting beans in water. 


CORRELATIONS 


Every subject in our curriculum became an integral part of the 
study of food, as will be seen from the following outline. 

A. Reading.—Stories, recipes, menus, poems, newspaper clippings, 
articles. : 

B. Arithmetic.—Use of linear measure in making the store, use of 
liquid measure in experimenting and in studying contents of cans, 
using “money” in playing store, shopping by the “point system,” 
planning the cost of meals, and making up problems involving the 
four fundamentals; for example, 

1. We went to Mr. Smith’s farm. There were 6 little pigs and 
2 big pigs. How many pigs were there? 

2. There were 280 acres of land. There were 110 acres planted 
with food. How many acres were left? 

3. Mr. Smith said that each acre of his corn will grow 10 bush- 
els. If this is so, how many bushels will he be able to grow on 
three acres? 

4. Mr. Smith had § goats that he plans to sell for $25.00. How 
much money will he get for each goat? 

C. Spelling. —Becoming familiar with a new vocabulary and learn- 
ing to spell the words needed in written work. 

D. Social Studies and Science-—Noting historical and geograph- 
ical aspects of food; learning to work, play, and live together; 
interdependence of peoples and nations; simple experiments; learn- 
ing about pasteurization, evaporation, and sterilization of jars in 
canning, necessity of sealing jars tightly; how modern inventions 
have made our food supply greater and more varied. 














| 


This article, which was awarded Third Prize in our 
NUTRITION -IN-THE-CLASSROOM CONTEST, 
shows in how many ways a well-conducted Unit on 
Food will benefit a group of interested children. 





E. Health.—Why pasteurized milk is better than raw milk, the need for thor- 
oughly cleaning fruits and vegetables, learning to eat at regular mealtime, 
the necessity of a balanced diet, the preservation of foods (frozen, canned, 


dried, and so forth). 


Why we have pure-food laws, why everyone should 


drink plenty of pure water, why certain foods should be cooked, and how the 
vitamins help us in various ways. 
F, Music.—Songs about food found in several series of school music books. 


G. Art.—Posters; booklets; modeling in clay. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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| FREE Classroom Project on the Science of Weather Forecasting 

| H. J. HEINZ CO., IN-9, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

| Please send me my free copy of Classroom Project on William Ferrel and the Science of 
| Meteerology. 

| 

| Name 

| 

naa Astnienievnncdasiien 
= Nov.-IN-3 


How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y.. (Other coupons 
ready for your use are published on page 67.) 


FREE BooKLET ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 
BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange Industry and 
Bireley’s Beverages,"’ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 
school. 


Name 


.. School... 








Address 





SEND For VALUABLE FIRST AID WALL CHART 
JOHNSON G JOHNSON, New Brunswick, New Jersey 











Please send me .................... copies of your First Aid Chart. Enclosed is 10c for each copy. 
Grade. ....School Name.................. 

Name 

| EE ee ne ee 








FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 
DERBY FOODS, INC., Dept. IN, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me —........ 
Recipes.” 


copies of your booklet, “Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter 








FREE WALL POSTER, “HOW FOODS ARE CANNED” 
LIBBY, McNEILL G LIBBY, inc., Dept. IN, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send your free wall poster in two colors, size 24” x 36”, telling the story, “How Foods 
Are Canned,” by pictures. Class Enroliment. 


~Nov.-IN-30 












































TEACH HEALTH and NUTRITION |) 





Food and Patriotism 


MYRTLE C. BURR 
Teacher, Third Grade, Caroline Brevard School, Tallahassee, Florida 


7 HEN my war-conscious pupils thought of ways in which they could 
help on the home front, they headed the list with “keeping well” and 
adopted as their slogan, “The good American tries to gain and to keep 

perfect health.” As soon as it was recognized that wholesome food is a main 
foundation pillar of good health, we decided to spend most of our time on 
nutrition. However, we did not forget that rest, exercise, sunshine, fresh air, 
recreation, cleanliness, safety, and correction of physical defects are important. 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 


like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 
ready for your use are published on page 67.) 



































FREE 1pana’s NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE 
BRiISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 





Please send me FREE this complete dental health unit. Class Enrollment 
Grades Taught 


Name............ euctaabideibasesiseminneinsinesiainsidadeneeinienenantencininmniaiiatial a" _ 








Name of School sinisineentdienaennaimampnatnnnsinitidiiimaanniatabiiedii 


IE BR cencncenettnnmmnenen ~ City ee Stat 


‘EREE CHART, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 3 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





Send me the third of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows how 
the Electric Motor works; also booklets on “How to Make a Toy Electric Motor.” 





FREE ToorH BRUSHING CHART FOR YOUR PUPILS 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9410. 


Please send me ; copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 
described in detail on page 58, and one copy of the Teacher's Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 











Our “We Can Help” list contained these four major suggestions 
on food: (1) At every meal we can have a Victory Plate; (2) We 
can plant Victory Gardens; (3) We can eat only nutritious foods, 
for nutritious focds build strong bones and teeth and muscles; 
(4) Because “U.S. needs us strong,” we can do our bit to help 
Uncle Sam by learning about, as well as by eating, nutritious 
foods. Thus began our enthusiastic study of food. 

I wanted the children to acquire information and to form habits 
that would be of permanent value. Our objectives in this study 
were as follows: 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To realize that food is necessary to life. 
2. To know what foods are of nutritional value. 
3. To know the five basic elements found in foods—fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals. 
4. To learn from the daily food chart what foods are essential 
to a balanced diet. 

a) Milk and milk products. 

b) Vegetables—one leafy, one raw, and one green or yellow. 

c) Meat, poultry, fish, or cheese. 

d) Fruits—two a day, one of them raw (a citrus fruit or a 
tomato). 

e) Bread and cereals—whole-grain or enriched bread; whole- 
grain cereals. 

f) Eggs. 

g) Potatoes and other vegetables, and fruits. 

4) Fats and sweets. 
§. To acquire a background concerning 

a) Kinds and sources of food. 

5b) Various steps necessary in the journey of food from its source 
to the table. 

c) Transportation of food. 

d) Workers who help in supplying food. 

e) Need for preserving food, and ways of doing so. 

f) Foods used by other peoples. 
6. To acquire a broader knowledge of the earth and its peoples. 
7. To appreciate man’s resourcefulness in food production through 
the ages. 
8. To learn that the geography, climate, and natural resources of 
a country affect its food supply. 
9. To understand the necessity for co-operation among the peoples 
of the world. 
10. To appreciate the interdependence of peoples and nations. 
11. To learn tolerance and respect for those who make our food 
supply possible. 
12. To create a desire to build and maintain a healthy body 
through knowledge of what and how to eat, and of proper prepa- 
ration and care of foods. 
13. To realize that it is our patriotic duty and privilege to begin 
early to strengthen the man power of our country. 
14. To resolve to follow the food chart in planning meals. 
15. To find ways of stretching the food dollar. 
16. To learn how to use the ration-point system. 
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FREE pamphlet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me pamphlet ‘Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) 





Address 


FREE TeAcHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 
POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. IN-10, Chicago 54, Illinois 


| 
| 
(J Please send me a copy of the new 16-page Kotex teaching manual, “This is Why,” to- | 
gether with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. | 

. copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. | 
| 

| 


Name rm ee ee Ee ee icccisciiisiinalenmnesiiteal a 


Personal Address 
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ACTIVITIES 


In order that these objectives might be presented to the chil- 
dren interestingly, we built a store in one corner of our room 
and named it The Nutritious Food Store. Many empty cans and 
cartons were brought, but only “foods” of nutritional value were 
placed on the shelves. (The cans will later go to the scrap de- 
pot.) At one end of our store we had vegetable bins for fresh 
vegetables and fruits (modeled of clay). The main wall was 
xdorned with a large American flag, and another wall carried 
2 “point system” placard. Charts obtained from sources listed in 
THe INsTRUCTOR were posted. The goods on the shelves were all 
labeled to show point values and prices. 

Other activities in our nutrition study included presentation of 
an assembly program with an original health play, “Bobby Wakes 
Up”; excursions to a farm, a grocery store, a municipal market, a 
creamery and pasteurization plant, a bakery, and a dairy; reports 
on marketing for Mother; gathering information, collecting pic- 
tures, Menus, recipes, newspaper clippings, and other materials 
for scrapbooks; making posters; devising an acrostic on the 
word NUTRITION; writing rhymes for a Nutrition Alphabet; 
conducting simple experiments—letting milk sour and then churn- 
ing it, making curd (or cottage cheese), watching the action of 
soda in buttermilk, of sugar in dissolved yeast, and of tincture of 
iodine on corn (the blue color indicates the presence of starch), 
and sprouting beans in water. 


CORRELATIONS 


Every subject in our curriculum became an integral part of the 
study of food, as will be seen from the following outline. 

A. Reading.—Stories, recipes, menus, poems, newspaper clippings, 
articles. ; 

B. Arithmetic.—Use of linear measure in making the store, use of 
liquid measure in experimenting and in studying contents of cans, 
using “money” in playing store, shopping by the “point system,” 
planning the cost of meals, and making up problems involving the 
four fundamentals; for example, 

1. We went to Mr. Smith’s farm. There were 6 little pigs and 
2 big pigs. How many pigs were there? 

2. There were 280 acres of land. There were 110 acres planted 
with food. How many acres were left? 

3. Mr. Smith said that each acre of his corn will grow 10 bush- 
ds. If this is so, how many bushels will he be able to grow on 
three acres? , 

4, Mr. Smith had § goats that he plans to sell for $25.00. How 
much money will he get for each goat? 

C. Spelling.—Becoming familiar with a new vocabulary and learn- 
ing to spell the words needed in written work. 

D. Social Studies and Science.—Noting historical and geograph- 
ical aspects of food; learning to work, play, and live together; 
interdependence of peoples and nations; simple experiments; learn- 
ing about pasteurization, evaporation, and sterilization of jars in 
canning, necessity of sealing jars tightly; how modern inventions 
have made our food supply greater and more varied. 











This article, which was awarded Third Prize in our 
NUTRITION -IN-THE-CLASSROOM CONTEST, 
shows in how many ways a well-conducted Unit on 
Food will benefit a group of interested children. 


E. Health.—Why pasteurized milk is better than raw milk, the need for thor- 
oughly cleaning fruits and vegetables, learning to eat at regular mealtime, 
the necessity of a balanced diet, the preservation of foods (frozen, canned, 


dried, and so forth). 


Why we have pure-food laws, why everyone should 


drink plenty of pure water, why certain foods should be cooked, and how the 
vitamins help us in various ways. 
F. Music.—Songs about food found in several series of school music books. 


G. Art.—Posters; booklets; modeling in clay. 


(Continued on page 66) 























































































































FREE Classroom Project on the Science of Weather Forecasting 
H. J. HEINZ CO., IN-9, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Meteerology. 


Please send me my free copy of Classroom Project on William Ferrel and the Science of 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y.. (Other coupons 
ready for your use are published on page 67.) 


FREE BOOKLET ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 
BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 


Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, “Romance of California Orange Industry and 
Bireley’s Beverages,“ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 
school. 


























Name aligied School......... 
Nov.-!N-33 
SEND For VALUABLE FIRST AID WALL CHART 
JOHNSON G JOHNSON, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Please send me .................... copies of your First Aid Chart. Enclosed is 10c for each copy. 
Grade... ...... School Name.................. 
Name 
TTT assis csiniseeirerinnidenesciatataladiiinietittniataniapeaagntamaiiienindmaadimaansainiateetn scideesiiaitailii 
Nov.-!N-41 


FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 
DERBY FOODS, INC., Dept. IN, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me —........ 
Recipes.” 


copies of your booklet, “Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter 








Nov. -iN=2 


FREE WALL POSTER, “HOW FOODS ARE CANNED” 
LIBBY, McNEILL G LIBBY, Inc., Dept. IN, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send your free wall poster in two colors, size 24” x 36’, telling the story, “How Foods 
Are Canned,” by pictures. Class Enroliment............. 









































Every Teacher Can Promote Child Health 





CBRE 
laced 


MERICA is becoming increasing- 

ly nutrition-conscious. Posters 

urging that we “Help Keep 
America Strong’ confront us in 
streetcars, in public buildings, and on magazine 
covers. The government campaign to publi- 
cize the essentials of good diet has aroused 
widespread interest, and rationing has defi- 
nitely intensified it. 

Now is an excellent time to take advantage 
of that interest by helping pupils to learn the 
essentials of a good diet and to establish proper 
food habits. The unit here presented brought 
very satisfactory results in our school. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To understand and appreciate the impor- 
tance of proper diet for good health. 

2. To know the essentials of a good diet. 

3. To learn which foods are rich in needed 
food elements. 

4. To develop a desire to improve health 
through good diet. 

5. To develop good eating habits. 


MOTIVATION 


1. We decided to have an indoor picnic lunch. 
In planning the menu, we found that we 
should have to do some studying to arrange 
an appetizing lunch that was also healthful. 
2. The pupils had different ideas of a really 
good luncli, so we decided to see what recom- 
mendations were made by the National Coun- 
cil on Nutrition. 

3. As we planned our lunch, we found that 
all meals are important in a healthful diet. 

4. The children began to express a desire to 
know more about food and about “what we 
should eat.” Books, pamphlets, and posters 
served to stimulate interest. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. We kept lists of foods eaten at breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. Each child evaluated his 
diet to see whether it contained the essential 
foods—milk, vegetables, fruit, eggs, meat, 
whole-grain cereals, bread, and butter. We 
circled our diet lists with colored crayons— 
yellow for milk, green for vegetables, and so 
on, so that it was easy to make a list of the 
essentials we did not have. 

2. We made charts listing essentials, and each 
morning we checked ourselves for the preced- 
ing day. 

3. We made “Healthy Helper” badges for pu- 
pils whose diet met the requirements. 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturges School, 
San Bernardino, California 


4. We wrote plays to show how good food 
helps to make us healthy, how we can help to 
win the war by keeping ourselves strong, and 
so forth. 

5. We modeled fruits and vegetables and made 
appetizing table arrangements. 

6. We read stories and poems about health and 
food. 

7. Each child chose a food in which he was in- 
terested and gave a report to the class on it. 
8. We made notebooks in which we listed the 
essential foods, and each child thought of sam- 
ple menus to include these foods. 

9. We illustrated our notebooks with clip- 
pings, pictures, and “Food for Thought” 
items, 

10. We made animated vegetable, fruit, and 
milk posters. 

11. We arranged samples of well-balanced 
meals, 

12. The school nurse gave us a talk on diet. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


A. “Must” foods of a diet for good health. 
1. Milk (a quart a day for growing children). 
2. Green leafy or yellow vegetables (one or 
more servings every day). 

3. Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, green cab- 
bage, raw salad greens (one or more servings 
every day). 

4. Other vegetables and fruits (two or more 
servings every day). 





PUPIL PROBLEMS 


Here are some questions which 
one group of children studied in 
a “good diet” unit. 

1. What do we need to know to 
plan a well-balanced lunch? | 

2. What foods are essential to 
good health? 

3. How much of these foods 
should we have each day? 

4. What do these foods do for 
us? Why are they essential? 











WHAT IS A GOOD DIET? 


5. Eggs (one a day, or at least three 
or four a week). 
6. Lean meat, poultry, fish (one or 
more servings every day). 
7. Cereals and bread (at least two servings of 
whole-grain products or enriched bread). 
8. Fats (butter or vitamin-reinforced marga- 
rine every day). 
9. Sweets (in moderation). 
10. Water (six or more glasses every day). 
B. What the essential foods are and what they 
do for us. 
1. Energy-giving foods. 

a) Carbohydrates—starch and sugar, pref- 
erably in the form of milk, fruits, vegetables, 
whole-grain cereals, and breads. 

b) Fats—preferably in the form of dairy 
products, eggs, nuts, meats, poultry, and fish. 
2. Tissue-building, tissue-repairing foods. 

a) Proteins from animal sources—meat, 
fish, poultry, milk, cheese, eggs. (At least one 
third from these sources. ) 

b) Proteins from other sources—legumes, 
breads, cereals. (Note: Proteins may be classed 
also as energy-giving foods, but they are eaten 
primarily to build and repair tissue.) 

3. Protective food elements that help the body 
to function properly. 

a) Vitamins. 

(1) Vitamin A—green leafy and yellow 
vegetables, dried apricots and prunes, dairy 
products, fish-liver oils. 

(2) Vitamin B;—whole-grain _ breads 
and’ cereals, peas, beans, milk, lean pork, 
nuts, fruits. 

(3) Vitamin C—citrus fruits, other 
fruits, tomatoes, raw vegetables. 

(4) Vitamin D (needed if body is to 
utilize calcium and phosphorus) —fish-liver 
oils, reinforced milk, small amounts in other 
foods. 

(5) Vitamin G—lean meat, liver, kid- 
ney, peas, beans, milk, eggs, green leafy 
vegetables. 

b) Minerals. 

(1) Calcium—milk, cheese, greens, mo- 
lasses, navy beans. 

(2) Phosphorus—lean meats, milk, cere- 
als, sea food, lima beans, dried beans. 

(3) Iron—eggs, liver, heart, kidney, oys- 
ters, shrimp, lean meats, dark meat of poul- 
try, green leafy vegetables, whole-grain 
cereals, molasses, dried fruits, beans. 

(4) TIodine—sea foods, iodized salt. 

4. Water (regulates body temperature, helps 
elimination). 
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Getting out the Work 


Too few teachers, crowded classrooms, and constantly 
changing pupil needs. Working toward the solution of these 
wartime burdens, school administrators are urging the 
fullest possible use of their school’s Mimeograph equipment. 


This year more than ever, the 
Mimeograph duplicator is proving 
its versatility to schools, From the 
simplest enrollment form or lesson 
sheet to an impressive school paper, 
your Mimeograph duplicator stands 
ready and able to take on any and 
all the paper work requirements 
you can give it. 

With little time in preparation, 
copies of all work can be produced 
easily by the tens or hundreds in 


only a matter of minutes. 
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It may be that in the past the 
Mimeograph equipment in your 
school has been put to only part- 
time use. An analysis of your pres- 
ent teacher requirements and 
new wartime problems may bring 
to light many new ways in which 
your Mimeograph equipment can 
serve. For practical suggestions and 
assistance call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community or 
write direct: A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago. 



































 MIMEOGRAPH duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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The Librarian Helps Us Choose Books 











PREPARING A BOOK WEEK PROGRAM 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE assembly program for Chil- 
T dren’s Book Week and various 

activities that led up to it, 
described below, were carried on as 
a part of the regular classwork in li- 
brary, language, and reading. Free- 
dom of expression of individual tastes 
and ‘interests was encouraged. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To stimulate the children’s in- 
terest in the reading of good books. 

2. Te increase their knowledge of 
books and authors. 

3. To create a desire for the com- 
panionship and ownership of good 
books. 

4. To help the children form habits 
of reading for pleasure and guidance. 
ACTIVITIES 

The primary grades made clay 
models of their storybook friends and 
constructed scenes from the stories on 
their sand tables. Some of the second- 
and third-grade children made stiff 
cutouts of book characters and dis- 
played them coming out of the books 
they represented. Reference to the 
books for a careful reading of details 
was frequently found necessary. 

Activities in the language classes 
included writing letters to Santa 
Claus requesting that certain books 
be put into his pack; composing book 
riddles for others to guess; giving 
book reviews for the information and 
pleasure of others; memorizing po- 
ems; and writing and reading stories 
about book friends. 

The fourth- and fifth-graders made 
games of authors by mounting on 
cards pictures of authors studied or 
read and printing sentences about 
‘them beneath the pictures. A number 
of “private libraries” were started. 


Bookplates were made to mark .the,- 
ownership of books, and to encourage,” 


pride in their possession. 


The fifth-graders made 4° “ Epjeze. § pf : 
Mother Goose characters forthe Kin” 
Another frieze of,- :'J 


dergarten room. 


book characters was designed for the’ 


library. 

The sixth-grade children. worked 
out an illustrated booklet on the evo- 
lution of the book from the pictorial 
records of the cave man to the mod- 
ern method of book publishing. 

Some constructive work in mend- 
ing books and simple bookbinding 
was done in the art classes. Book 
posters were made by a few of the 
art groups. Bookmarks were deco- 
rated with painted designs and mot- 
toes and with linoleum block prints, 
and some were made of leather into 
which a design was: cut. 

In the library classes, the school li- 
brarian and the children’s librarian 
from the city library talked and con- 
ducted discussions on the following 
subjects: How to Use the Library; 
How I Would Build a Library of My 
Own; The Use of Books; The Care 
of Books. 

Many boys made bookshelves, book 
ends, and cases for - home libraries 
from orange crates and wooden boxes. 
Dolls were dressed as “Visitors from 
Storyland” for a Book Week display. 
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A number of these were requested by 
the city librarians for an exhibit in 
the children’s room of the library. 
On outline maps, locations of au- 
thors’ homes or scenes of stories were 
indicated with appropriate symbols, 
making a correlation with geography. 


PROGRAM 


The following program was pre- 
pared by the children. 


Primary Grades 


Recitation—“The Land of Story 
Books,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Parade of Book Characters. 
Children in costume paraded and 
pantomimed scenes from their fa- 
vorite books; children in the audi- 
ence identified them. 

Story Teasers. 
A few children who told stories 
well presented parts of stories from 
books, stopping in an interesting 
part, and suggesting that the lis- 
teners read the book themselves, 
mentioning the title and author. 


Upper Grades 


Readings (short papers prepared in 
language classes). 
My Favorite Book Character—One 
girl and one boy. 
My Library—An account of the 
books which a boy selected and the 
shelves which he built for them. 
My Book Plate—Explanation of an 
original design for one. 

Talks—Visits to the Homes of Au- 
thors. One girl who had visited 
Longfellow’s house in Cambridge, 
and a boy who had been at the 
homes of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Louisa Alcott at Concord, de- 
scribed these homes. 

Report—Interesting Facts Regarding 
Our School Library. 
The number of girls and the num- 
ber of boys using library cards. 
Books most often requested by 
girls and by boys. 
New books in our library this year. 
Announcement of the Saturday 
morning story hour. 





Window-Shade Maps 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 
Teacher, Summit Street School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


$ AN interesting variation from 
. 6 gebgtaphy*book maps, why not 


+ try wihtiow~shade maps for the 
classrapm? . We did. «.-We,drew maps 
of the. ‘world,: >the, Uniterl States, and 


‘our own, state on, linen-finish shades. 


“outlisies were gone over with a 


- ball" pen atid’ ihdfa ink, and the states 


and countries were filled in with wa- 





ter colors. Some maps were decorated 
with fierce North Winds and Gods of 
Thunder. These maps added gaiety 
to the room and could be pulled down 
to a child’s eye level for use. 

If you do not feel free to decorate 
your window shades, similar maps 
could be drawn on old shades fas- 
tened to rollers above the blackboard. 


PAGEANT 


An original pageant was planned 
and given by the children at the 
Book Week assembly. It was called 
“Book Friends.” A little girl was in- 
troduced to her storybook friends by 
the Good Fairy from Storybook Land, 
As the fairy turned the pages of 
a large book, the characters stepped 
from the book to tell the child some- 
thing of interest about themselves or 
to act a part of their story for her. 

The children in groups were re- 
sponsible for the various scenes, 
When a group had completed the 
preparation of a scene, it was present- 
ed to the class for appraisal. 

Many parents attended the pro- 
gram, and the principal endeavored to 
enlist their co-operation in following 
up the work begun. She explained 
the plan and purposes and urged that 
good books be included in the year’s 
Christmas and birthday planning. 


CONTEST 


A group of volunteers from the 
audience came to the platform. A 
pupil master of ceremonies read a se- 
ries of descriptions of authors or book 
characters for them to guess. Each 
description started with rather diffi- 
cult details and then added more fa- 
miliar identifications. The children 
of the sixth grade had prepared these 
accounts. The score was kept, and 
books were awarded as prizes. 

After the program, book. lists for 
girls and boys of different ages were 
given to the children to take home to 
their parents for guides in selecting 
children’s. books as Christmas gifts. 


EXHIBIT 


The bulletin boards displayed book 
lists, book plates, poems about books, 
directions for making book ends and 
shelves, and so on. 

The library displayed collections of 
children’s books for varied age groups 
for the use of children and parents. 
A large picture of Santa taking book 
orders hung over one table. 

The children in the geography 
room worked out a unique display 
showing the books read by children 
about the countries studied, or books 
whose scenes were laid in the coun- 
tries studied in their geography work. 
Tiny book covers of colored con- 
struction paper bore the names of the 
books, and the names of the pupils 
who had read the books were record- 
ed inside. Colored cords connected 
the books to the proper points on a 
world map. 


RESULTS 


1. Increased circulation of library 
books. 

2. Frequent inquiries for books 
mentioned in programs and reviewed 
in classes. 

3. Many requests from parents for 
help in directing children’s reading. 

4. A number of individual book 
collections or “little libraries” started. 

§. Books being requested for birth- 
day and Christmas presents. 

6. Increased purchases of books. 
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FOR YOUR THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Pictures for the 


Turkey, squash, nuts, and pie are good things that we 
have for our Thanksgiving dinner. What other foods 
would you like to eat then? Find pictures of some of 
them to add to this bulletin-board display. 

There may not be enough turkeys this year for every 
family that wants one. Why is that? 


Bulletin Board 


Do you know how much an average winter squash 
weighs? How many servings can be had from one? 

How many kinds of nuts have you eaten? Where does 
each kind grow? 

See how long a list of pie fillings you can name. 


Which is your favorite? Have you ever made a pie? 


Harold M. Lambert Ewing Galloway 





J. C. Men, from Ewing Galloway 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





Non-English-Speaking 
Pupils Learn Our Language 


ORENE R. MERCER 
Teacher, Grade 1B, John B. Hood School, San Antonio, Texas 


HE forty children who enrolled 
T in my grade 1B last year spoke 

little or no English. These 
six-year-old Mexican children learned 
very quickly, but the non-English- 
speaking child of that age has no 
choice of words or sentences to use in 
learning our language. He must learn 
a definite answer to a definite ques- 
tion. To ask the same question in a 
slightly different manner confuses 
him, and he stands and stares until he 
hears the question which is wholly fa- 
miliar. His immediate response to 
the question which he recognizes is 
gratifying. 

In the beginning about fifty basic 
vocabulary words were learned in 
short, easy, reading lessons. But the 
emphasis was on oral language with 
many vivid meaningful experiences. 

These experiences, in my grade, 
centered around a few pieces of per- 
manent equipment which were made 
by interested adults with some help 
from children. Naturally, one of 
these is a real playhouse, completely 
equipped. Another is a swing which 
hangs from an iron standard. There 
is a wooden horse for one rider, and 
an airplane made with rollers so that 
it moves easily across the floor. The 
merry-go-round is very popular. It 
has four horses made of wallboard 
and is covered with a canopy. 

For this particular activity the 
children cut out twelve paper bal- 
loons and twelve paper lollipops in 
various colors. Nickels were made of 
small round pieces of colored paper 
with a § marked on each, and pen- 


Come, ride on the merry-go-round! 
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nies were made of smaller paper cir- 
cles each marked with a 1. 

After being in school about three 
months these non-English-speaking 
children gave the following demon- 
stration of what they had learned. 

Johnnie, chosen because he could 
speak distinctly, was manager of the 
“Fair.” He went outside the door, 
reentered, and said, “Let’s have a 
Fair.” 

“All right,” chorused many voices. 

Johnnie called two helpers to pass 
nine paper nickels and many paper 
pennies, one coin to each child. Then 
he chose one or more children to take 
charge of each feature of the Fair. 

All sang the following song. 

I have a penny to go to the fair, 

Go to the fair, go to the fair, 

I have a penny to go to the fair. 

What shall I buy today? 

Some of those who had paper pen- 
nies then came to the front. The 
manager and his helpers answered the 
last line in turn: “Ride the merry- 
go-round, only one penny!” “Ride 
in the airplane for one penny!” “Buy 
a lollipop!” “Buy a balloon!” 

One child stepped forward to the 
merry-go-round and said, “I want to 
ride on the merry-go-round.” 

“One penny, please,” was the reply. 

“I have a nickel,” he was told. 

“I will give you the change.” Both 
counted the change. 

“Thank you. Get on a horse,” said 
the manager. 

When the merry-go-round was 
filled with riders, the helpers turned 
it as all sang the following song. 
We ride round and round on the merry- 

go-round, 

The horses are gay, they gallop away! 
We ride up and down to the musical 

sound, 

Come join in the frolic today! 

At the word come in the last line 
of the song the children seated at the 
first two tables joined the others, gal- 
loping rapidly around the merry-go- 
round. They then had a ride. 

The manager asked questions of 
those who rode and they replied. 

“José, what color is your horse?” 

“My horse is red.” 

“Silvia, what can you do?” 

“I can ride the merry-go-round.” 

“Tony, what has the merry-go- 
round?” 

“The merry-go-round has four 
horses.” 

“Alicia, what do you like to do?” 

“T like to ride the horse.” 


The manager called the lollipop 

man, who walked about the room 
while all sang the lollipop song. 
I’m selling lollipops, I’m selling lollipops, 
Fresh sugar candy from the corner shop. 
I’m selling lollipops, I’m selling lollipops; 
No one can ever tell where Ill stop. 

Several children with paper pen- 
nies stepped up in turn and said, “I 
want a lollipop.” 

“One penny, please,” said the lolli- 
pop man and added, “Thank you.” 

The manager asked all the children 
seated at the next two tables to cir- 
cle the airplane as it moved across 
the floor. They pretended to fly as 
all sang the following to the tune 
of “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” 
Fly, fly, fly away in our blue airplane. 
Coming, coming, coming, coming down 

to you again. 

One helper asked questions of the 
pilot, who answered. 

“Who are you?” 

“T am the pilot.” 

“What can you do?” 

“T can ride in the airplane.” 


¥ SafS 


All the children chose partners 
and swung hands to the next song. 
Now we swing high and now we swing 

low, 

High, low, up, and down, 

Into the air the children will go 

High, up, and down. 

One child who was swinging in the 
swing answered the manager's ques- 
tions in the following manner. 

“What is this?” 

“This is a swing.” 

“What can you do?” 

“I can swing.” 

“May I count ten times for you to 
swing?” 

“Yes, you may count for me.” 

While the two girls who chose to 
play in the playhouse swept the floor, 
washed the dishes, and put the toys 
away, all the children sang this song. 
I am helping Mother do her work today. 
I am very busy putting toys away. 

I am very busy brushing crumbs away. 
I am very busy sweeping dust away. 

Several children asked questions of 

the two girls in the house. 





These sturdy toys provided many incentives for learning English. 


The children at the next two tables 
circled the wooden horse. They made 
a sound like that of horses’ hoofs at 


. the appropriate time as all sang: 


I had a little pony, I made him out of 
wood. 

I put a saddle on him and I can ride him 
good, 

O clippety-clap, O clippety-clap, my 
pony made of wood! 

O clippety-clap, O clippety-clap, 

O I can ride him good. 

They took their seats, singing: 
Pony, pony, stepping high, 
I will ride you by and by. 

Since the reading vocabulary in- 
cluded the word pony, the manager 
asked one child to read the sentences 
containing that word on the chart. 

1. Here is a pony. 

2. Dick can ride the pony. 

3. Jane can ride the pony, too. 

4. Can you ride the pony, Mary? 

He repeated the fourth sentence 
several times, naming other children, 
who answered in complete sentences. 


“Where are you?” 

“I am in the playhouse.” 

“How many windows has the play- 
house?” 

“The playhouse has three win- 
dows.” 

“Name some things in the play- 
house.” 

“A bed, a table, two chairs, dishes, 
pictures, a doll, and a broom are in 
the playhouse.” 

The balloon man then showed his 
balloons while the children sang. 


Balloon man on the corner, I’m waiting 
for you here. 

Balloon man on the corner, I have some 
money too. 

Balloon man on the corner, I watch for 
you each day. 

Balloon man on the corner, do you live 
far away? 


After each child with a paper penny 
bought a balloon, a color song was 
sung. As each color was called, the 
upils with that color of balloon or 
dllipop formed a line. The music of 
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OF CHILDREN 





ihe color song was played rapidly and 
the children tiptoed around the room 
with their balloons and lollipops held 
high. They gave them back to the 
helpers as all sang the color song. 
Red and orange, green and blue, shining 
yellow, purple, too— 
All the colors that you know live up in 
the rainbow. 





Johnnie’s “mother” went quietly to 
the door, and, opening and closing it 
noisily as though entering, she said, 
“Johnnie, why are you so long?” 

Johnnie just grinned as all sang: 
’ O Dear! What can the matter be? 

Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 

O Dear! What can the matter be? 

Johnny’s so long at the fair. 





Note: The songs, “I have a penny to 
go to the fair,” “Balloon man on the 
corner, I’m waiting for you here,” “I’m 
selling lollipops,” and “Red and orange, 
green and blue,” are in New Songs and 
Games, by Ethel Crowninshield, pub- 
lished by Boston Music Co., Boston. 
“We ride round and round on the 
merry-go-round,” and “I am _ helping 
Mother do her work today” are in 
Rime, Rhythm and Song, by Martin and 
Burnett, published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. “Now we swing high and 


now we swing low” is in Another Sing- 
ing Time, by Satis N. Coleman and 
Alice Thorn, published by John Day Co., 
New York. “Pony, pony, stepping high” 
is in Songs for the Nursery School, by 
L. P. MacCarteney, published by Willis 
Music Co., Cincinnati. The words of all 
these songs are reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publishers, who own the 
copyrights. “O Dear! What can the 
matter be” is in many songbooks. The 
other two songs originated in the school 
where this program was given. 


One Teacher’s Experience 
with a Rejected Child 


JULIA WEBER 
Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


NE morning when Miss Jones 
answered a timid knock on the 
door of her small one-teacher 

school, she faced a tear-stained little 
boy in faded, but clean, overalls. He 
thrust an envelope at Miss Jones and 
eyed her as she read its contents. 


Dear Miss Jones, 

Lenny will be a new pupil in your 
school. He is in the fifth grade. I 
am giving you permission to do what- 
ever you need to do to make him a 
good boy. You will have to keep an 
eye on him as he is sneaky. You must 
not believe everything he tells you. I 
hope he does not cause you too much 
trouble. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louise Rolf, Lenny’s stepmother 


In view of the letter, Miss Jones 
was amused at the bold scrawl on the 
envelope, “Kindness of Lenny.” Ob- 
viously the envelope, which had been 
sealed, had been broken open. “Have 
you read this note, Lenny?” asked 
Miss Jones. “Yes,” muttered the boy. 
The determined look in Lenny’s eyes 
made Miss Jones laugh sympatheti- 
cally. She tore the note into bits, 
saying, “Lenny, in this school we find 
out for ourselves what a boy is like. 
Come in, we’re glad to have you.” 

Miss Jones introduced Lenny to 
Jim, who helped to make him feel at 
home. The two boys were about the 
same age and they got along well to- 
gether that first day. 

In the next few weeks Miss Jones 
learned much about the new pupil. 
Although he seemed intelligent, the 
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work was difficult for him. He was 
shy, and at the same time aggressive. 
In the last school he attended, Lenny 
had been known as the worst boy as 
well as the dullest. He played tru- 
ant often. 

In this little school his attendance 
was regular, but he did have adjust- 
ments to make. One day while the 
children were constructing orange- 
crate furniture for the play corner, 
Miss Jones stepped into the hall just as 
Lenny picked up a hammer to throw 
at Jim. She gripped his wrist and 
took the hammer from him. Lenny 
was gritting his teeth and tears were 
streaming from his bloodshot eyes. 
Miss Jones sent Jim away and talked 
quietly to Lenny to calm him. “Get- 
ting angry doesn’t solve the problem, 
Lenny. In a blind temper it is so 
easy to do something you will be sor- 
ry for afterwards. You and Jim have 
been good friends. You really don’t 
want to hurt him.” Lenny sobbed, 
“No, but I’ve got to fight for my 
rights. Nobody else will!” 

Lenny was always fighting for his 
rights. He was suspicious of every 
friendly advance and was always 
ready to interpret good-natured teas- 
ing as a personal. assault. 

When Miss Jones visited Mrs. Rolf, 
she learned what was making Lenny 
behave as he did. Lenny’s father and 
his own mother had not been happy 
together. After their divorce, Lenny 
was sent to make his home with his 
grandmother, a crude, profane wom- 
an who paid little attention to her 





grandson. Lenny wandered where he 
pleased, ate what he could find around 
the house, and slept on a pile of bur- 
lap bags in front of the kitchen stove. 
When his father remarried, Lenny’s 
stepmother felt that it was her duty 
to make a home for the boy. 

After two years of a Huck Finn 
sort of life, Lenny resented his step- 
mother’s attempts to make a “good” 
boy of him. He felt she had no right 
to give him “orders” because she was 
not his real mother. Mrs. Rolf kept 
him clean, fed him well, and tried to 
improve his habits, but she was sure 
he would never amount to much. 
Lenny knew this. No one had faith 
in him. No one really loved him or 


wanted him. He was a rejected child. . 


Miss Jones began to look for oppor- 
tunities to make Lenny feel that he 
was really needed and liked. As she 
saw him take part in the activities of 
the school, she soon learned that he 
was handy with tools, so she put him 
in charge of a group of primary chil- 
dren who were making window box- 
es. From day to day as she watched 
Lenny teach the little ones how to 
hold a saw, how to measure boards, 
how to hammer nails without pound- 
ing their fingers, Miss Jones learned 


that Lenny liked little children and- 


that they liked him. Soon Lenny be- 
gan to read occasionally to the pri- 
mary group during their story hour. 

At the end of each day, a period 
was set aside for the children to work 
on their special needs. At this time, 
as Miss Jones worked with individu- 
als, she was able to give Lenny the 
help he needed without making him 
conspicuous. She encouraged him to 
take part in group discussions and 
found that he began to make fine 
contributions. 

Throughout the day, especially 
during the housekeeping activities, 
there were many opportunities for 
informal talks. As he washed dishes 
after the hot lunch, Lenny talked 
of himself and his interests. When- 
ever it came about easily, Miss Jones 
helped the boy to see his stepmother’s 
point of view and to appreciate 
what she was doing for him. Fre- 
quently Miss Jones visited Mrs. Rolf 
to tell her of Lenny’s progress. 

Lenny came to feel that the little 
children and the teacher liked him, 
but he wasn’t so sure of his peers. 
His doubts were dispelled at the end 
of the year when the children were 
preparing a dramatization of Rip 
Van Winkle for their annual Play 
Day. As soon as they learned that 
Rip was popular with children, they 
agreed unanimously that Lenny was 
the one for the part. 

Lenny became more and more pop- 
ular, and in October of the following 
year he was elected president of the 
group. Before the end of the month 
he was impeached and removed from 
office on the grounds that he did not 
do his duty. In November the chil- 


The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 





dren gave him another chance, and 
this time he proved worthy of the 
office and was re-elected in December. 

During this period Lenny’s cousin, 
a little girl of seven, came to live in 
the neighborhood. Jean was a child 
who found living a series of joyous 
experiences. She had a vivid imagi- 
nation and was continually creating 
songs, dances, and games, She was 
good for the shy children of this 
school, and best of all, she was good 
for Lenny. Before school in the morn- 
ing and during the noon hour she 
would take Lenny by the hand, lead 
him to the piano, and “play” and 
sing to him. 

At Christmas time the children 
prepared a dramatization of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. Lenny did so well 
in the tryouts that he was selected by 
the class to take the part of Scrooge. 
His creative interpretation of this 
character endeared him to the whole 
community. After the performance, 
several members of the audience shook 
hands with him and expressed their 
approval. Lenny’s eyes sparkled as he 
said, “Gee, I must have been good!” 
He had a new respect for himself. 

As the children lived together in 
this school, the contribution of every 
member was necessary and important. 
If the school was to be kept clean, all 
had to work to make it so. If the 
school was to be a happy place, all 
had to share in the solution of what- 
ever problems arose. 

Gradually, in the next two years, 
in such an environment, Lenny be- 
came a more and more important part 
of his group. He had real responsi- 
bilities, and he was needed as much 
as every other member. Miss Jones 
and the children came to appreciate 
this capable, sensitive boy with a 
ready wit, and they were very fond 
of him. Conditions improved at home 
also. Lenny began to co-operate with 
his stepmother and she in turn began 
to believe in him. 

Lenny’s attempts at poetry began 
to express the desirable changes going 
on within him. When Miss Jones 
found this first poem of Lenny’s 
among the others, it made her heart 
glad for it showed that Lenny was 
happy, that he had friends, that he 
took himself less seriously, and that 
he could laugh at his inadequacies. 


I am only a little boy 

But I have lots of joy. 

When all my work is done 

I go in and get my gun. 

I go down to my friend’s 

And that is when the fun begins. 
We shoot at the bull’s eye, 

But we can’t hit it— 

No matter how hard we try. 


During his last year in the elemen- 
tary school, Lenny was a fully co- 
operating member of the group, and 
he seemed to enjoy helping new mem- 
bers to find their places and to make 
contributions just as the children had 


helped him. 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Girls and boys who are fortunate enough to 
live near the woods enjoy the changing seasons 
there. Each season reveals new charms to 
those who walk or ride among the trees. 
Around Thanksgiving and later, if our eyes 
are sharp, we shall see many things we missed 
in the summer. Up in the trees are deserted 
birds’ nests. What boy doesn’t enjoy climb- 
ing up to see them? Those who really know 
the various kinds of trees will recognize them 
by their shapes even though the leaves have 
fallen. 

After looking at Mr. Bundy’s painting of 
winter trees we may discover new beauties on 
our next visit to the woods. 


THE ARTIST 


John Elwood Bundy was a Hoosier artist. 
Though he was born in 1853 in Guilford 
County, North Carolina, we always think of 
him as belonging to Indiana, for he lived there 
from the time he was five, and he spent most 
of his life transferring its beauties to canvas. 
The Bundy family of father, mother, and nine 
children were real pioneers, having made the 
trip to western Indiana in a prairie schooner. 

In his North Carolina home, little John sat 
by his mother’s loom and enjoyed watching 
her weave bright-colored threads into cover- 
lets. This was the first beauty that he recog- 
nized. On the long overland journey the boy 
was fascinated with the beauties of nature. 
His love of nature became the dominating 
influence and inspiration of his life. 

In his new home there was no opportunity 
for the little fellow to learn to paint except 
by experimenting alone. Like the Indians, he 
used the juice of berries for color, until an 
itinerant teacher of writing brought him a 
box of water colors. Up to the age of twenty 
he was entirely self-taught. At that time a 
Visiting portrait painter gave him two weeks’ 
help in the use of oil. That was the only real 
art instruction he ever had. 

For several years the young artist earned a 
living by painting portraits in oil from pho- 
tographs, and finally became head of the art 
department of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana. He was one of the early teachers in 
this country who helped young painters to 
get an art education without going to Europe. 
After spending eight years in helping these 
young, struggling artists, he resigned to de- 
vote his entire time to painting. 

At first he painted beech trees, for which 
he soon became famous. Later he painted all 
the various aspects and moods of nature. The 
titles of his pictures tell us that he was 
exclusively interested in landscapes—The 
Heart of the Beech Woods,” “Blue Spring,” 
“Wane of Winter,’ “Beech Woods in Win- 
ter,” “Old Farm in Winter,” “Sycamores on 
Clear Creek,” and “Lingering Snow.” 

Girls and boys in Indianapolis, Vincennes, 
Marion, and Richmond (his home town), 
Indiana; St. Louis, Missouri; and Rockford, 
Illinois, can see Mr. Bundy’s pictures because 
they hang in art museums and galleries in 
those places. He exhibited in many other 
places and won a number of prizes: 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 


oF “Woops in WINTER” MAY BE FOUND 
ON PAGES 34-35, 
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J. Elwood Bundy 
“WOODS IN WINTER” 


HARRIET GARRELS. 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 





— has been riding through 

these woods. How do you know 
it? Where was he going? The tracks 
lead our eyes into the heart of the pic- 
ture, 

What kind of vehicle do you think 
made the tracks? What kind travels 
It must be fun to ride 
in an old-fashioned sleigh. Do you 
know a Thanksgiving poem which 
mentions one? It begins, “Over the 
river and through the wood.” 

Notice how beautifully the artist 
has painted the “white and drifted 
snow.” We feel its softness. The 
delicate gray shadows help to give 
that feeling. Do you see another 
delicate color on the snow which is 
a reflection of the wintry sun? 

Many American artists like best to 
paint landscapes. Here we see some 
of the woodland in the Whitewater 
Valley of Indiana. By Thanksgiving 
time in certain parts of the United 
States the woods often look this way. 
In what sections or states? 

As you look at this landscape you 
know that the artist loved trees. He 
has painted a great variety of them. 
Describe their color and texture. In 
your pictures do you sometimes make 
the tree trunks look rough? The 
trunks will resemble the ones in this 
picture if you blend your brown cray- 
ons or paints with other colors. 

How do you think the artist felt 
when he painted this picture— 
dreamy? vigorous? lonesome? peace- 
ful? He put the little house and 
the tracks in the picture so that you 
wouldn’t feel lonesome. He put the 
soft pink in the sky and the warm 
red-browns in the leaves so that you 


best on snow? 





A 


wouldn’t feel too cold. How does the 
snow help.to make this picture quiet 
and peaceful? 

Let us climb into a sleigh and drive 
through these woods. Look up into 
the treetops as you pass. Do you see 
any chipmunks or squirrels? The late 
afternoon sun Casts a ruddy glow on 
the foliage up there. Are there leaves 
on all the trees? See the shadows on 
the snow. Look sharply, for a cotton- 
tail may run out! Maybe he’s hiding 
among the leaves and twigs. 

Here we go into the winter woods! 
“For this is Thanksgiving Day.” 
LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


JoHN HERRON ArT INSTITUTE, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


HIS painting would be a good 

source of inspiration for a paint- 

ed backdrop for a stage, or a puppet 

stage. The two largest trees in the 

right foreground might be omitted 

from the backdrop and made in three 
dimensions for the stage proper. 

To make a full-size tree trunk, 
wrap chicken wire around a frame- 
work of wood about 1 foot in diame- 
ter and 8 feet high. Into the wire, 
press papier-maché with the fingers, 


working with it until the effect of 


bark is achieved. For miniature tree 
trunks, use wire screen. 

When the papier-miché has thor- 
oughly dried, stipple the tree trunk, 
using all the colors that Mr. Bundy 
used in his painting. (To stipple, dip 
the tip of a brush in paint and, with 
a quick wrist motion, flick the paint 
onto the surface to be covered. ) 
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SEATWORK IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARY R. MARTIN 
First-Grade Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


$ SOON as children have acquired 
A some reading ability, it is pos- 
sible for a teacher to give them 
timely seatwork in connection with 
their social studies, while she is help- 
ing or teaching another group. 

Not only are reading skills devel- 
oped, but insight and factual learning 
take place when children consider, for 
example, whether to answer Yes or 
No to such statements as: 

Grain usually eats chickens. 

Cows give butter. 

A month has seven days. 
The same is true when they recall, in 
making pictures, their experiences on 
a trip to a fire station. 

All social-studies seatwork should 
be closely connected with the current 
class unit. It should often be sequen- 


tial in character. Until children have 
mastered a particular kind of seat- 
work, they may need some guidance, 
even though directions have been 
carefully given. 

Seatwork should be considered of 
sufficient importance to merit class 
discussion after the children have 
completed it. Such questions as “How 
did you answer Number 2? Why did 
you answer as you did?” often pro- 
voke interesting replies from the chil- 
dren. Correction of mistakes will 
show the teacher what features of 
the unit need to be further empha- 
sized, and which pupils need special 
help. 

Here is a good example of the type 
of social-studies seatwork to use with 
children in advanced first or second 


grade during a study of transporta- 
tion. 

Fold your paper in half the short 
way. In the top half draw the mail- 
man’s car. In the bottom half draw 
your father’s car. 

Turn over your paper. In the top 
half draw a truck. In the bottom 
half draw a bakery wagon. 

Color your drawings to make them 
look real. 

The following might be given dur- 
ing a study of primitive life. 

Write Yes or No. 

1. The cave mother cooked meat 
in an oven. 

2. The cave children wore clothes 
like ours. 

3. The cave mother used a bone 
needle for sewing. 


4. The cave dwellers drew pictures 
with sharp stones. 

5. People have found tools which 
cave dwellers used. 

6. The cave dwellers used the caves 
of wild animals. 

7. The cave dwellers lived in the 
caves with wild animals. 

The commonest types of seatwork 
are Yes-No, True-False, Completion, 
and Multiple-Choice tests. Wording 
and directions should be varied with 
these older children, as well as the 
type of test, so that growth in read- 
ing will result. For instance, chil- 
dren making a choice may be asked 
to draw a ring around or underline 
the correct word. The seatwork be- 
low gives two examples of ways to 
vary a multiple-choice exercise. 





Draw a ring around the right 


word. 


|. Each day the farmer brings 


milk to the 


house dairy 


store 


2. The filter is made of 


silk 


wool 


cotton 


3. After milk goes through 


the filter it is. 
cooled pasteurizéd ‘weighed 


4. Machines fill the bottles 


and put on 


heads 


caps 


pins 


5. Bottles of milk are put 


in the 


storeroom 


tank cooler 





Complete these sentences 


using the words below. 


women 


sinew 


wampum leggings 
blankets 


deer 


moccasins 


pumpkins 


fiber 
twigs 
corn 


moose 


|. The Ojibway Indians wore 


ecniit avenge MMM Ss 
2. Indian ___ tanned all the 


hides. 


3. Moccasins were made from 


the hide of ___ and ___. 
4. The Ojibway Indians used 


___ and __ 


_ to sew with. 


5. ___ and ___ were some 
foods of the Ojibways. 
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At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





Making Marionettes 


KATE ALICE WHITE 
Principal, Washington School, Oglesby, Illinois 


ARIONETTE shows are interest- 
M ing to the spectators, but 
they are even more fun for 
They are doubly exciting 
if the actors have made their own 
marionettes and stage. And while 
_ they are about it, they can write the 
play, too! 

Marionettes from twelve to fifteen 
inches tall will prove most satisfac- 
tory in the ordinary schoolroom. 
They are large enough to be seen, but 
not too large to be handled easily. 
Since the head of a human being is 
about one seventh of his height, the 
head of the marionette should be a 
little more than two inches—or, for 
a comedy character, still larger. 

To make the head, shape papier- 
miché over a clay model. Be sure to 
use the kind of clay that does not 
harden. The completed papier-miché 


the actors. 


head is easily removed from the clay 
model and the clay may be used over 
and over again. 

Take a small lump of clay and 
work it with your hands until it is 
soft and casy to mold. Make an egg- 
shaped solid the size that you wish 
the head of your marionette to be. 
When the head has been shaped, mold 
the neck. Place the head on the neck, 
being sure to get it on at the proper 
angle. It is usually wise to use a girl 
or a boy as a model to see that the 
head is set properly on the neck. 
Now begin modeling the face. Model 
the nose first—it is well to exaggerate 
this feature of the face even when 
making ordinary characters. Slight 
indentations may be made for the 
eyes and mouth. Add bits of clay in 
the proper places for the ears. Keep 
the ears quite flat to the head. When 
your clay model is completed, put it 
aside in a cool place so that it will 
become firm enough to handle with- 
out losing its shape. 

To make the papier-miché, fear 
newspapers into small pieces and soak 
them in a pan of water. When the 
paper is soft and pliable, put a layer 
of the soaked paper on the clay mod- 
el. Be sure that each piece overlaps 
the one next to it. Keep the paper 
smooth so that it conforms to the 
shape of the model. See that the 
pieces on the nose, mouth, and eyes 
are small and very smooth. 

For the second and succeeding lay- 
ers, it is advisable to use paper of 
different colors (dyed newsprint or 
colored handbills). It will then be 
easy to tell when each layer has been 
completed. For these layers, you will 
also need paste. Library paste, or 
homemade paste to which a few drops 
of oil of cloves have been added to 
keep it sweet, may be used. Cover 
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one side of the paper with paste and 
put it on the first layer. Keep past- 
ing the pieces of soaked paper on the 
first layer, overlapping them until a 
second layer has been formed. Add 
two or three more layers. 

Take a piece of lightweight scrap 
wire about an inch long and double it, 
making a small loop in the middle of 
the wire. Twist the wire several times 
to make the loop firm. Open the sin- 
gle ends of the wire and paste them 
flat behind one ear with pieces of the 
paste-covered soaked paper. With an- 
other wire, place a similar loop behind 
the other ear. These loops are to be 
used for stringing the marionette, so 
they must not be covered when addi- 
tional layers of paper are put on. 
Keep adding the pasted pieces until 
there are at least seven or eight lay- 
ers of paper on the head. 

Let the paper dry thoroughly for at 
least twenty-four hours, or even more. 
After it is dry, take a safety-razor 
blade or a sharp knife and cut through 
the paper shell behind the ears so that 
the outside shell can be removed in 
two parts. Remove any clay adher- 
ing to the shell. Fit the parts of the 
shell together perfectly and add sev- 
eral layers of pasted soaked paper over 
the place where the shell is joined. 
Let the shell dry again and then add 
several more layers of paper over the 
whole head to make it stronger. Now 
put it aside to dry thoroughly. 

To make the hands and feet of the 
marionette, tear tissue paper very fine 
and put it in a pan to soak for sev- 
eral days.. When the paper is almost 
like a dough, squeeze out as much 
water as possible, then add either 
paste or glue, and shape the hands and 
feet. Both the feet and the hands 
should be large. When shaping them, 
it is wise to put a small piece of iron 
or lead in the center of each, or they 
will be too light to handle easily 
when completed. The hands and 
feet also must dry thoroughly. 

When dry, the head, hands, and 
feet are ready to be painted. Al- 
though poster paint is the best, al- 
most any kind may be used, including 
that which can be purchased at five- 
and-ten-cent stores. For the first coat, 
use mainly white with which has been 
mixed a very little red and yellow to 
make it flesh color. As soon as it is 
dry, give the head a second coat. 
Make the cheeks a rather bright red. 
Do the lips and eyes carefully to give 
the marionette character. The hair 
may be painted, or the crepe hair that 
is used for artificial wigs and beards 
may be glued on and shaped as a wig. 

The hands and legs should be paint- 
ed flesh color. For the fingernails, 


use a little brighter pink. For com- 
edy marionettes, the shoes may be 
painted directly on the feet. 

The body of the marionette is made 
of lightweight bleached muslin or any 
similar material which contains very 
little starch. Enlarge the pattern 
given at the end of this article to 
make the body of your marionette. 
Cut out two pieces for each arm, two 
for each leg, and two for the body. 

Sew the two body pieces together, 
leaving the neck open. Turn inside 
out so that the seam is on the inside. 

Pack the lower part of the body 
rather tightly with cotton or paper 
cut very fine. Stitch across the body 





part near the middle. Fill the upper 
part of the body and stitch at the 
neck. Do not stuff the neck. For 
each arm, sew two of the arm portions 
together at the sides, leaving both the 
top and the bottom open. Turn in- 
side out. Stitch across the middle to 
form the elbow. Stuff both the upper 
and the lower parts of the arm. Glue 
hand in position in lower part and sew 
upper part to shoulder. Stitch and 
stuff the legs the same way as the 
arms. Glue the feet into position on 
the lower part of the legs and fasten 
upper part to body. Glue the head in 
position on the cloth neck. The mari- 
onette is now ready for stringing. 





Living Pictures—A_ Project 


IDA B. HAUGEN 





HE pictures on these pages are 
some of the scenes from “A 
Pageant of Pictures” presented 
by our school. The idea could easily 
be adapted for a Thanksgiving or a 
Christmas program. The stage be- 
came a portion of an art gallery in 
which the children represented the 
figures in great masterpieces. 
Scenery for the backgrounds was 
painted on flats made of unbleached 
muslin, each measuring 844’ x 12’, 
which were treated with a coat of 
white calcimine and sizing. Outlines 
for the backgrounds were drawn in 
charcoal. The more difficult scenes 
were projected by means of a lantern 
to enlarge the details. The surfaces 
were then colored with chalk or cal- 
~ imine. The large areas were sprayed. 


- 
. 





“Return of the Mayflower” 
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THE ARTS 


Controls should be made of light- 
weight wood. (Sce illustration at 
end of article.) They may be stained, 
painted, varnished, waxed, or merely 
sandpapered smooth. Make the long 
part of the main control an inch wide 
and a foot long. Make the top cross- 
piece about a half-inch wide and four 
inches long. The lower crosspiece 
should be a half-inch wide and six 
inches long. Glue the crosspieces to 
the long part of the main control, the 
upper one close to the top and the 
lower one two inches below it. Drill 
a hole in each end of the crosspieces 
and at the lower end of the main con- 
trol. Drill two holes in the center 


of the main control, one on each side. 
The first crossbar is for the strings 
from the arms, the second for those 
from the head. The two holes in the 
middle are for the shoulder strings, 
and that at the bottom is for the 
string attached to the seat. Make a 
single stick about nine inches long 
and one-half inch wide with a hole 
drilled at either end. This single con- 
trol is for the legs. 

Use heavy black linen thread or 
lightweight fishline for stringing the 
marionettes. Attach the strings to 
the hands, knees, head, shoulders, and 
seat, leaving the strings long enough 
to allow for (Continued on page 68) 





Based on Art Appreciation 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Yuma, Arizona 


A cardboard picture frame was 
built, gilded, and placed three feet 
in front of the backgrounds, which 
were changed in turn. The children 
posing within the frame wore cos- 
tumes made of old cotton fabrics 
identical in color with the originals. 

The story of the picture and high 
lights in the life of the artist were 
given preceding the picture, and ap- 
propriate phonograph records were 
played during the showing. 

We plan to save the backgrounds 
and costumes, and each year add to 
them so that we may have a repertoire 
of Living Pictures which may be 
dramatized at any time without addi- 
tional cost. In this way each child 
learns to know the finest paintings 
that our civilization has produced. 


we 
masa * 


“The Angelus” 
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“The Blue Boy” 


The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





An Aid to Oral Language 


CATHERINE G. ECKSTEIN 
Teacher, Grade 1B, Johnson School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


HE urge to tell stories is strong- 
T ly felt by children when they 

are old enough to go to kinder- 
garten and first grade. The actual 
telling of stories, and the ability to do 
so, has a very definite social function 
in the life of young children at school. 
A. pupil’s pleased reaction to such an 
expression from a teacher as “Don 
tells good stories; I am always glad 
when he has one for us,” may help 
adults to understand how important 
oral expression is to the young child 
and to his listeners. 

In the kindergarten, telling stories 
should be done for purposes of enter- 
tainment, although children of this 
age can learn that a story must be 
planned before it is told. In first 
grade, the stories may relate a per- 
sonal experience, restate actual stories 
which have been told or read to the 
child, or which he has read himself, 
or be entirely original. 

Some children, especially those who 
are extremely sensitive, have difficulty 
in expressing their ideas before an au- 
dience. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to describe a method which has 
successfully overcome some of the 
difficulties of oral-language work. 
It is the use of what is commonly 
known as scribbling. 

Scribbling is a form of writing 
which is familiar to all children be- 
cause of their very early experiences 
with it. The pupils are made to un- 
derstand that this scribbling is not 
real writing, but is only a temporary 
substitute to be used until they can 
write better, and that it will help 
them to tell good stories. 

Scribbling is not a cure-all for 
every problem in oral language, but 
it is a meaningful activity which dis- 
courages vagueness and inadequacy of 
expression and helps the child to de- 
velop values. Its fundamental pur- 
pose is to teach him how to express 
his own ideas. 

The first step in scribbling a story 
is to let the child choose his own sub- 
ject. ‘Too often topics for oral ex- 
pression are chosen by the teacher, 
and frequently the result is that the 
child is asked to tell stories about 
which he has had little or no experi- 
ence. To help the child decide on a 
topic, the teacher may suggest that 
he draw a picture of the subject of 
his story before he scribbles the story. 

The next step is to develop stand- 
ards for preparing the story. Through 
discussion bring out these points: 

1. Be sure you know your story. 

2. Use good words. 

3. Tell the story as you would if 
you were just talking to someone. 

4. Keep your paper neat. 


The next step is to scribble the 
story. The children look upon their 
scribbled stories as being very real. 
As they write they sometimes turn 
over the scribbled page and continue 
to scribble. They also designate spe- 
cific sections as telling certain parts 
of their stories. The influence of read- 
ing books can be seen when the chil- 
dren break their scribbles into short 
sections to look like words, and put 
periods at the ends of the lines. Some 
letter formations can be seen in the 
scribbling too. Here is an example 
and its accompanying story. 


Mrs. Robin said, “Hello, Mrs. Rabbit. 
Are you going to pick some lettuce for 
your supper?” 

Mrs. Rabbit said, “Yes, Mrs. Robin. 
My babies want lettuce for supper and 
radishes for dessert.” 

Mrs. Robin said, “Your babies are 
very beautiful and strong, Mrs. Rabbit. 
I suppose that is, because they eat so 
many vegetables,” 


Such a presentation of an oral- 
language lesson arouses interest and 
enthusiasm. It helps to develop or- 
ganization of thought, a need for 
complete sentences, and a knowledge 
of the form in which a story is writ- 
ten. It also helps a young child to 
understand how a story differs from 
a poem or a play. 

The extremely sensitive child finds 
security in the paper which he holds 
before him as he tells his story. He 
has planned his story and he knows 
what it says. He has something to 
tell and he can tell it fluently. Over- 
use of the word and is minimized be- 
cause the thought of the story has 
been organized, and there is little ten- 
dency toward rambling. Each sen- 
tence ends as the idea is finished. 

Speech defects are less noticeable 
in oral expression of this kind. The 
child’s attention is centered upon his 
scribbled story and not so much upon 
his effort to spéak. Mannerisms are 
almost entirely forgotten. Standards 
should be set up for telling the story. 
These will include enunciating clearly 
and speaking so that everyone can 
hear. Enthusiasm, interest in tell- 
ing the story, and variation of tone 
of voice are usually present in this 
type of oral expression. 
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THE SECOND GRADE DIME STORE 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


talking about the workers of our 

community, what they do, why 
they work, and how they help us. As 
the discussion continued, the children 
remembered that the second grade of 
the previous year had run a plant 
store and.a post office. Now the pres- 
ent second grade wished to have a 
store. They were agreed that they 
wanted a real store and discussed some 
ways in which they could use any 
money they might make. They cc 
cided that their store should be called 
“Second Grade Dime Store.” 

At once they made a tentative list 
of what they wanted in the store and 
began to make the articles in art class 
and at home. The things they made 
for the store are described below. 


MAKING THE MERCHANDISE 


Calendars: The picture part of 
each calendar was made from square, 
triangular, rectangular, and circular 
shapes cut from colored paper and 
arranged in designs of snow men, 
children, flowers, and animals. The 
design was mounted on paper of a 


I’ THE fall the second grade was 


harmonizing or contrasting color. At 
the bottom of the mount was pasted 
a calendar pad. 

Plants: The children brought slips 
of plants to school, rooted them in 
water, and potted them. 

Scrapbooks: Several children made 
scrapbooks 12” x 18” and designed 
the covers. The teacher taught them 
how to print SCRAPBOOK on the 
covers. About twenty blank pages 
were used in each book. 

Hot Pads: Pads to place under hot 
dishes were made from round or oc- 
tagonal pieces of fiberboard or heavy 
cardboard and decorated with floral 
or animal designs in crayon. To make 
the pads durable they were sprayed 
with fixative, and later given two 
coats of varnish. 

Snapshots: The teacher took snap- 
shot pictures of the children. These 
were pasted in folders decorated with 
cutouts, which the children made. 

Clay Figures and Bowls: These ar- 


ticles, to be used as paperweights, 
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HAZIEL LINDERMAN 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 


if you are planning to have a toyshop or a sale of gifts 
before Christmas you might adapt to your needs the 
plan of the real classroom store described in this unit. 


figurines, and ash trays, were molded 
of clay, painted with calcimine paint, 
and later varnished. 

Decorated Plates: Paper plates were 
decorated with crayons. Picture hang- 
ers were pasted on the backs so that 
they could be hung on the wall as 
plaques. Others were to be used as 
fancy plates to hold articles. 

Holders for Letters or Hot-Pan 
Holders: These were also made of pa- 
per plates. Half plates were fastened 
on the bottom half of whole plates 
with paper fasteners. Picture hangers 
were pasted on the backs. The hold- 
ers were decorated with crayons, cal- 
cimine paint, or cutout designs. 

Color Books: Each child designed 
an interesting cover for one book, in 
cluding the name COLOR BOOK. 
Then each pupil designed one thing 
to go into the color book, and cut it 
out for a pattern. The patterns were 
made available to all. 

Book Jackets: Book jackets were 
cut to fit ordinary-sized books and 
the children decorated the front sides. 
Most of the decorations were flowers, 
animals, and conventional designs. 

Wall Pictures: Every child made a 
large picture 12” x 18” on manila 
paper and pasted it on heavy card- 
board with a picture hanger fastened 
to the back. 

Toys: The children brought spools, 
salt boxes, and oatmeal boxes to 
school. From them were made all 
sizes of cats and rabbits. The paste- 
board head (front view), front legs, 
and part of the body were cut in 


one piece. This was pasted on one end 
of a spool or box; the other part of 
the body (rear view) and the hind 
legs were also cut in one piece, and 
then pasted on the other end of the 
spool or box. The rabbits were paint- 
ed white or covered with white paper 
and faces were marked on with red 
crayon. The cats were painted black 
or were covered with small pieces of 
bright-colored paper (calico cats). 

A few of the girls, assisted by their 
mothers, dressed old dol!s. The boys 
fixed old toys to be sold. 

Masks: The children brought paper 
sacks to school, marked places for 
eyes, nose, and mouth, and made gay, 
funny, or ugly faces for masks. 

Beads and Bracelets: Many chil- 
dren restrung old beads which they 
brought from home. Some made 
strings of beads from corn, acorns, 
and horse chestnuts. Other children 
brought packages of macaroni, and 
colored and strung it for beads. 

Candles: Floating candles were 
made by melting paraffin colored with 
pieces of old wax crayons. This was 
poured into salad molds so that the 
candles were shaped like stars, hearts, 
and so forth. Candlewick was in- 
serted and the top ends held up by 
short sticks laid across the tops of the 
molds. See THe INsTRUCTOR, May 
1941, page 27. 

Hand-dipped candles were made by 
dipping lengths of candlewick repeat- 
edly in colored wax until the size 
desired was reached. Plenty of time 
between dips was allowed for cooling. 


The posters at left and right are examples of the ad- 
vertising for the store shown in the photograph below. 


Candle Holders: These, to hold the 
hand-dipped candles, were made of 
clay in various shapes and painted. 

Bookmarks: See THE INsTRUCTOR, 
May 1941, page 29. [See also this 
issue, page 43.] 

Christmas Cards and Tags: Some 
were made with cutout designs; oth- 
ers were colored with crayons. 

Checkerboards: These were made 
on heavy cardboard and colored. The 
men were made of colored disks of 
cardboard. A square box was made 
to hold them. 

Dominoes: Heavy drawing paper 
was cut the desired size and the dots 
were put on with crayons. Other 
sets were made by using two colors 
of paper, punching holes for dots in 
the top piece, and pasting it on the 
other color. Boxes were also made 
to hold the sets of domino cards. 

Picture Books: These were made by 
drawing sequential pictures of a sto- 
ry. Captions were written or printed 
under them. Covers were made and 
all were fastened together. 


SETTING UP THE STORE 


Long, low tables and benches were 
used as display counters. On one 
table two orange crates were placed 
at each end with a long board on top 
running between them. Two sets of 
stairs with six steps each were bor- 
rowed from the storeroom. All the 
display space was covered with brown 
wrapping paper to make the store 
neat and uniform in color. 

When the display space was ready, 
committees were chosen to arrange 
the stock. Prices of various articles 
were discussed and decided upon. 
Price tags were made in the arithme- 
tic class and placed on the articles. 
A big sign, SECOND GRADE DIME 
STORE, was lettered. 


ADVERTISING THE STORE 


Each child made two posters to 
advertise the store. On them were 


printed the name of the store and the 
date it would open, and some includ- 
ed a caption telling what was for 


sale. All of 


(Continued on page 61) 





THE OPENING 0f 


SECOND. GRA DE: 
DIME STORE | 
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SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 


IVY KAY YOST 
Teacher, Drumhbellers Rural School, Pike Township, Berks County, Pennsylvania 














LD 


flower cat 


. | ac 


nest 





table 


HE following seatwork is de- 
T signed for children who have 
almost no reading vocabulary. 
The pictures upon which it is based 
may be placed on the blackboard or, 
better, mimeographed for each child. 
If the nouns used are not familiar, 
prepare a picture dictionary on a 
chart and post it. The dictionary 4 
should contain a simple drawing or 


a cutout picture of each object with 
the noun below. Add the preposi- 
tions in, on, and under using pictures 


<i 


SSS 

















from this page or others, with the 
words below. [See 





“A Prepositions 


apple 





Sl 


Picture Dictionary 


6 <xXt 





dog 


akeFf 


box 


ball bird 


chair 


Chart” in the September 1943 issue 








=> = of Tre INsrrucror, page 29. ] 














Give these exercises on four differ- 
ent days, keeping the picture diction- 
ary in plain view from day to day. 
L After using these forms of written 
seatwork, the children should have 
mastered the entire vocabulary of 
thirteen words. 

In Exercise 





I, the correct word is 
to be filled in. Exercise II is a Yes-No 
exercise. In Exercises III and IV, di- 
rections may be given, according to 
the ability of the children, either to 
write or to draw the answers. 





|. Copy the sentences and 
put in the right answers. 


The bird is in the __-. 
The ball is under the __. 
The apple is on the —2:25-> 
The cat is on the ___. : 
The dog is under the ___. 


ll. Write Yes or No. 


The dog is under the table. 


The flower is in the box. 

The ball is under the box. 
The apple is on the table. 
The bird is under the nest. 





Ill. Answer each question by 


drawing a picture. 


Where is the ball? 


| Where is the apple? 
« Where is the cat? 
}° iWhere is the bird? 


Where is the flower? 


IV. Write the answers. 


What is i 


What is 


~ What is 


What is 
What is 


in the nest? 


in the box? 


under the table? 
under the chair? 
on the table? 
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Captain Joe Foss 


When Captain Joe Foss, U.S. 
Marine Corps, had shot down 
twenty-six Japanese “Zeros” over 
the Solomon Islands he had tied 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker’s record 
in World War I, and was No. 1 
American ace in World War IL. 

Henderson Field, Guadalcanal, 
was torn from the jungle to make 
a landing strip for airplanes. The 
sun beats down fiercely, and then 
suddenly torrents of rain turn the 
ground into thick, sticky mud. 

Looking out over the brilliant 
blue ocean, one sees schools of 
tiny flying fish rise from the 
water. The rivers teem with alli- 
gators. On the banks of the 
streams are palms, banana trees, 
and papaya trees. Huge butterflies 
flit from blossom to blossom. 

In the jungle brilliantly col- 
ored parrots and strange birds 
chatter and screech. Millions of 
big ants climb up and down the 
trees, and great bats hang from 
the branches. 

To this tropical island of 
Guadalcanal came _ twenty-eight- 
year-old Joe Foss, who was born 
on a farm near Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. As a boy he had had to 
work hard and long to help keep 
his family together. Joe’s father 
died in 1933, the year before the 
great dust storms arose in the 
Midwest. Mrs. Foss and the two 
boys endured the cold winters 
and the hot, dusty summers that 
ruined their crops. The brave 
mother never gave up hope, and 
her courage inspired the others. 

In order to pay for his early 
flying lessons, Joe sold his brother 
the land he had inherited. When 
he graduated from college, he 
had many hours of flying to his 
credit and he decided to join the 
Marines. He was sent to Pen- 
sacola, Florida, the great Naval 
Air Base, where he became an 
instructor. Soon his squadron 
was sent to the South Pacific. Just 
before leaving, he was married to 
a Sioux Falls girl. 

In all of his flying and fighting. 
the teamwork that he had learned 
on the farm and in school proved 
to be of great value to him. He 
gives full credit to the men who 
have shared his hardships, dan- 
gers, and achievements. His 
group or “flight” of Grumman 
“Wildcat” fighters accounted for 
seventy-two Japanese planes. He 
and his flying partners surely 
knew how to work together! 

The climate of Guadalcanal 
finally was too much for Joe. In 
the spring of 1943 he was sent 
home to the United States to re- 
cuperate from a siege of malaria. 
While he was at Guadalcanal 


he had received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross from Admiral 
Halse y. When he reached Wash- 


ington, President Roosevelt gave 
him, personally, the Congressional 
Medal of Honor “for ae rial com- 
bat achievement unsurpassed in 
this war.” That was a proud day 
for his mother and his wife, both 
of whom were present. 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


Great Achievements in Aviation 


In long-past ages, man began to 
wish that he could fly. The ancient 
Hebrews spoke of Elijah as carried to 
heaven in a chariot. Among Greek 
myths you will remember the one 
about Bellerophon and his wingéd 
horse, Pegasus; and another about 
Daedalus and Icarus, whose feathered 
wings were fastened with wax. The 
Arabians liked to tell about a flying 
carpet. Four centuries before Christ, 
Archytas, a Greek, is said to have 
made a mechanical pigeon which flew. 

In a.D. 1500, Leonardo da Vinci, 
the famous Italian painter, sculptor, 
architect, engineer, scientist, and 
inventor, drew a sketch of a flying 
machine with wings or oars to be 
operated by pulleys. This design and 
others were lost for centuries. 

The dates given here are only a few 
of many that might be mentioned. 


BALLOONS 


1783—Joseph and Etienne Mont- 
golfier (French) sent aloft a hot-air 
balloon, with a sheep, a rooster, and 
a duck as passengers. Benjamin 
Franklin wrote about this ascent. 
1783—Pilatre de Rozier (French) 
was the first human passenger in a 
balloon. 

1914—The German aecronaut Berliner 
traveled 1,897 miles in a balloon. 
1932—Professor Auguste Piccard, in 
an airtight aluminum ball attached 
to a hydrogen balloon, ascended 10 
miles (into the stratosphere) above 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

1933—Settle and Fordney, Amei- 
cans, ascended 11%, miles. 


DmIcisLE BALLOONS 


1898—Alberto Santos-Dumont (a 
Brazilian who was living in Paris) 
first provided an airship with an 
internal-combustion engine. 
1900—Count Zeppelin, for whom a 
rigid type of dirigible was named, 
built his first airship. 
1929—The “Graf Zeppelin” 
the world in 21 days. 
1933—First flight of the U.S. Naval 
Dirigible “Macon.” 


circled 


(GLIDERS 


1810—Sir George Cayley (English), 
sometimes called the Father of Avi- 
ation, constructed several successful 
model gliders. 

1891—Otto Lilienthal (German) 
sailed several hundred feet in a glider. 
1896—Octave Chanute (American) 
glided 359 feet in a biplane of his 
own design. 

1939—By this year, gliders had been 
developed with such success that a 
Russian, O. Klepikova, sailed 465 
miles in one. In America, amazing 
records were made by Woodbridge P. 
Brown, Robert M. Stanley, William A. 
Cocke, and Richard C. du Pont. 


AIRPLANES 


1896—Samuel Langley (American) 
constructed and flew a steam-driven 
model plane. 

1903—Langley built a man-carrying 
“aerodrome,” which was wrecked be- 
cause of defects in the launching 
mechanism bvt which was a great 
advance oa -previous designs. 


1903—-A man-carrying motor-driven 
airplane, built by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright after many experiments, was 
flown at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, with Wilbur Wright at the con- 
trols—the first successful airplane 
flight. 

1908—Glenn H. Curtiss flew one 
mile in a straight line in a plane that 
he had built. 

1909—Louis Bleriot of France flew 
across the English Channel. 
1910—Curtiss flew from Albany to 
New York in 2 hours and 50 minutes. 
(Time does not include stops.) 
1910—Lieutenant Eugene B. Ely, 
U.S.N., flying an airplane, took off 
from the deck of a U.S. cruiser. 
1911—The first air mail was flown 
eight miles from Garden City to 
Mineola, Long Island. 


AIRPLANES AND WARFARE 


1912—Used in the Balkan Wars. 
1914-18—First World War devel- 
oped reconnaissance planes, fighters, 
and primitive bombers. 

1943—The development of airplanes 
curing World War II is featured in 
current news dispatches, magazines, 


and books. 


AMERICAN FEaTs SINCE 1918 


1918—Air-mail service was begun 
between New York and Washington. 
1919—The N-C 4, with Commander 
Albert C. Read, U.S.N., in charge, 
crossed the Atlantic, with a stop at 
the Azores. 

]1922—James H. Doolittle made dis- 
tance records. (Continued on page 60) 


‘Teaching Suggestions 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Art and storytelling lend them- 
selves particularly well to the teach- 
ing of small children. The strange 
myths and legends built up around 
man’s efforts to fly will kindle and 
hold their imagination. 

Illustrate aviation stories in a wall 
frieze or in a child-constructed movie. 
As the movie unrolls, the children 
can tell the story depicted. 

Construct simple parachutes and 
gliders. Encourage children to bring 
pictures of aircraft cut from newspa- 
pers and magazines. Post these on a 
bulletin board or mount them for a 
picture collection. 

Let the children report on planes 
that they see. If they live on the 
route of an air line, they know that 
the planes follow a regular schedule. 
They may move the hands of a clock 
to show when planes are expected. 

If a pupil has been inside a plane, 
he will be eager to tell what he saw. 







FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


If practicable, an excursion to a 
museum display on aeronautics will 
prove of great value in studying the 
history of aviation. 

Allow a group of children to re- 
port on the lives of their favorite air 
heroes, including local young men 
who are in service. 

Construct models of early designs. 
A number are shown in the plates on 
“Aircraft” in the Merriam-Webster 
New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Unabridged. 

Prepare a radio program or a quiz 
on aviation. 

Get a personal viewpoint—and de- 
velop the art of letter writing—by 
corresponding with a pilot in the 
armed forces. 

Discuss the need for well-trained 
pilots, as shown by the historical 
background of aviation. 

Pupils can bring magazine pictures 
showing cadets in training. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Make maps to show long trips by 
air. (The Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., P.O. Box 157, New York, 
offers a free booklet, Maps—and 
How to Understand Them.) 

Dramatize important events in 
aviation history. 

Create problems that deal with the 
difference in time in various parts of 
the world. Measure distances on maps 
and determine flying time. (Plates 
showing Global Time Zones and an 
Air Map of the World are given in 
The New Matthews-Northrup Global 
Atlas of the World at War, World 
Publishing Co., 2231 West 10th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Children who have stood watch 
with adults in an aircraft observation 
post can describe the experience. 

Discuss ways in which the airplane 
has changed the world’s transporta- 
tion, economics, international rela- 
tions, and warfare. 
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FOR FUTURE FLYERS 


Pictures for Your Bulletin 
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1903 
The Wrights’ Plane 


From the historical standpoint 
Orville Wright is the most impor- 
tant person in aviation living to- 
day. Can you tell why? 

Wilbur and Orville Wright were 
interested in building bicycles when 
they were boys. How did this help 
them in their great work later on? 

Did the Wrights use a monoplane 
or a biplane? 

In what ways is the airplane of 
today different from the first suc- 
cessful Wright plane? 


1945 (?) 
A Giant Air Liner 


Tomorrow giant air liners may 
look like the one in this drawing. 
We can imagine that hundreds of 
passengers will be safely carried in 
such a plane thousands of miles. 
What do you think that travelers 
will find inside the plane? 

If you had to take a long jour- 
ney, how would you rather travel? 
Why? 

Countries at great distances from 
one another are made neighbors by 
the airplane. How does this affect 
the lives of the people? 
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‘l cart believe you are really mine!" 








A “Happy” Thanksgiving 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Patty wondered how Thanksgiving could be a joyful oc- 
casion when her father and brother were away at war. A 
little gray and white puppy solved the problem for her. 


HANKSGIVING Day will be sort 

of lonely, won't it, Mother?” 

sighed Patty. “Just you and I! 
I don’t suppose we shall have turkey 
and mince pie and all the rest just 
for us.” 

“No, we won't,” said Mrs. Dean. 
“That would be silly, wouldn't it? 
But think, Patty, of all we have to be 
thankful for—your father and Paul 
still safe and well, even though so 
far away, and you and I in our com- 
fortable home. Oh, we should be 
very thankful!” 

Patty agreed. “I know. There are 
so many sad homes—Miss Jones was 
talking about it today—and so many 
people in other countries who do not 
even have their homes any more. Just 
the same, I do wish Daddy and Paul 
were coming home, and that we were 
all having a real Thanksgiving dinner 
together.” 

The next morning’s mail brought a 
letter from Patty's Aunt Margaret, 
saying that Uncle Tom was driving 
to the city with a truckload of vege- 
tables the day before Thanksgiving, 
and if they thought they could stand 
the ride in the empty truck, wouldn't 
they come and spend Thanksgiving 
week end at the farm? They would 
have to start back before light on 
Monday morning, but anyway, that 
would give Patty a chance to rest 
before school. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Patty, “we'll go, 
won’t we, Mother?” 

And of course Mother said, “Yes.” 

What fun it was! Mother, Uncle 
Tom, and Patty sat on the high seat 
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of the truck, and, packed carefully, 
standing in solitary grandeur in the 
back, was a great treat that Mother 
had made—a frosted cake! 

What fun to be at Uncle Tom's 
farm! Patty's cousins, Tommy and 
Ruth, had so many things to show 
her—all the little pigs, the big yard 
of snowy white hens, and the great 
farm horses. But best of all was 
Molly, their little gray and white dog, 
curled up in an old basket in the 
barn, with five lively gray and white 
puppies crawling over her. 

Patty could hardly tear herself 
away. Molly was very gentle, and 
didn’t mind in the least that Patty 
stroked and hugged first one and then 
another of the frisky pups. 

“Oh, that all-gray one is so sweet,” 
she would say, and then, “but that 
nearly white one—oh, they are all 
darlings!” 

Tommy stood watching Patty’s rap- 
tures; then he ran into the house 
where his mother and aunt were busy 
preparing the Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Aunt Alice,” he said to Patty’s 
mother, “may Patty have one of our 
dog’s puppies? She loves them so, and 
we must find homes for four of them, 
anyway.” 

“A dog in the city? Oh, I don't 
know. She would love one, though. 
What do you think, Margaret?” 
Mrs. Dean asked her sister. 

“If you lived downtown I should 
say, “No,” decidedly,” declared Aunt 
Margaret. “But you do have that 
large yard all fenced in, and a dog 
would be a fine playmate for Patty.” 
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“All right,” laughed Mrs. Dean. 
“I know Patty has always longed for 
a dog. But isn’t it too young to 
take from its mother?” 

“No, not if you feed it carefully. 
The puppies are seven wecks old, and 
I will tell you just what to do,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“Better not tell Patty until after 
our Thanksgiving dinner,” suggested 
Mrs. Dean, “or she will be too ex- 
cited to eat.” 

What a grand Thanksgiving dinner 
it was! Two chickens instead of a 
turkey, plenty of vegetables, pie, and 
the frosted cake, and nuts and ap- 
ples that the children had gathered! 

“Daddy and Paul both wrote that 
they are to have a real Thanksgiving 
dinner, too,” remarked Patty. “That 
makes ours taste better.” 

Later in the day Patty’s mother 
gave a knowing nod to Tommy. He 
knew that meant that he could tell 
Patty about the puppy, so he said 
casually, “Let’s go out and see the 
pups, Patty.” 

Patty needed no second invitation. 
Ruth, who had been let into the se- 
cret, danced along joyfully. 

“Which one do you like best, 
Patty?” asked Tommy, as the three 
children frolicked with the puppies in 
the barn. 

Patty knew at once. “This one!” 
she cried, and held up the one that 
was climbing up her shoulder, biting 
her ear playfully. It was the nearly 
white one with gray ears and a gray 
patch on its back. 


“T know I love this one just a lit- 
tle bit more than the others,” she 
said. “What are you going to name 
it, Tommy?” 

“What are you going to name it, 
Patty?” cried Tommy. “It’s yours!” 

“Mine?” Patty’s eyes filled with 
tears of joy. “Will Mother let me 
have it?” 

“Yes, she says you may,” replied 
Ruth. “It is yours, to take home 
with you.” 

Patty couldn’t speak. She hugged 
the puppy tightly, too overjoyed for 
words. 

“Ki, yi!” squealed the puppy. 

“Oh, my blessed puppy!” cried 
Patty. “Did I hug you too hard? | 
can’t believe you are really mine!” 

She held it off and gazed at it de- 
lightedly; then hugged it again. The 
puppy took revenge by biting her ear 
once more. 

“I must show it to Mother,” she 
added. Off raced all the children, 
Patty holding her puppy carefully. 

“It is darling,” said Mother, “and 
will be just what we need. We are 
lonely, with Daddy and Paul gone. 
This little chap will keep us lively. 
What are you going to name him, 
Patty?” 

“I named him yesterday,” admitted 
Patty, shyly, “just to myself. He is 
so jolly I named him Happy.” 

For the rest of the visit, whenever 
Happy wasn’t in Patty’s arms he was 
trotting at her heels, and Molly ap- 
peared to be quite relieved. Maybe 
she had found (Continued on page 65) 





Donald’s New Friend 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


On the day that his father was promoted to be a lieutenant 
colonel, Donald, who was an excellent speller, failed in 
the spelidown but found a new companion—the dictionary. 


ONALD ran along the street on 
D his way back to school after 
lunch. He was unusually hap- 
py for two reasons. His father, who 
was an instructor in an Army Four- 
Engine Air School, had received word 
from the War Department of his 
promotion from major to lieutenant 
colonel. He had smiled happily at 
noon when he opened the big official 
envelope which told the good news. 
Donald was very glad and proud, for 
he knew that his father was a brave 
man who risked his life every day 
teaching young pilots to fly the great 
Army planes. 

But something else contributed to 
Donald’s happiness. It was spelldown 
day at school. Now, if there was 
anything Donald liked it was «o spell, 


and he was an excellent speller. Usu- 
ally the children wrote their words, 
for Miss Booth said that was the 
best way to learn them accurately, 
but sometimes on Fridays, when they 
begged very hard, she would say, 
“Yes, you may have a spelling match 
this afternoon if we have time after 
our written lesson.” That very morn- 
ing she had made such a promise. 
Thinking of his father and of the 
fun he would have at school that aft- 
ernoon, Donald went along spelling 
to himself. And what do you sup- 
pose he spelled? L-i-e-u-t-e-n-a-n-t. 
He had learned that word when he 
was a small boy and his father was 4 
second lieutenant. He hesitated for a 
moment, uncertain about the word 
colonel. “K-e-r-n-e-l,” he said to 
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himself. No, he wasn’t sure. That 
meant a grain of corn, but perhaps 
there was some other way to spell an 
officer in the Army. Maybe it was 
k-u-r-n-e-l, Yes, that was probably 
right. He would ask his father the 
minute he reached home that evening, 
or if Miss Booth were not busy, he 
would ask her. 

Now, of course, as you know quite 
well, what Donald should have done 
was to find out all about the new 
word from the dictionary, but he was 
usually in too big a hurry to bother 
with it. Miss Booth was eager to de- 
velop what she called the dictionary 
habit, but Donald thought the big 
book with all those words just a bore! 
He couldn’t see a bit of use in the 
queer little marks, and what good 
were definitions? “Suppose,” he had 
said one day, thinking his argument 
conclusive proof that the dictionary 
was useless, “you don’t know what 
letter a word begins with; then you 
couldn’t even find it.” 

“You can usually tell by the 
sound,” Miss Booth explained, “and if 
you are not sure, I shall be very glad 
to help you use the dictionary.” 

Although Donald was too polite to 
say anything more, he was not con- 
vinced. He still thought the diction- 
ary a nuisance. 

When the bell rang, Miss Booth 
asked, as she did almost every after- 
noon, “Does anyone have good news 
to tell the class today?” 

Betty raised her hand. “I’m sure 
Donald does,” she said, “for he looks 
so happy.” 

The children glanced toward Donald 
and began to clap. Donald did not 
want his friends to think him boast- 
ful, but when Miss Booth urged, 
“Yes, do tell us,” he said modestly, 
“My father was promoted from major 
to lieutenant colonel today.” 

“That’s lovely,” Miss Booth said, 
and the children clapped so heartily 
that Donald felt very, very happy. 

As soon as the good-news period 
was over, Donald opened his little red 
spelling book and studied industrious- 
ly so that he would do well in the 
match that afternoon. Soon he knew 
nearly every single word. There was 
an unfamiliar one that bothered him 
just a bit, but Miss Booth was busy, 
and anyway, Donald told himself, the 
meaning and pronunciation didn’t 
make much difference, if he knew 
how to spell it. The word started 
like collie, but it looked even more 
like colony. Yes, it must have some- 
thing to do with the colonies, he 
thought, as he closed his book just be- 
fore the spelling match began. 

The two children selected as cap- 
tains chose sides. The rule was that 
as soon as a pupil misspelled a word 
which Miss Booth pronounced, he 
must sit down and let someone on the 
other side try the same word. 

Donald was one of the first chosen, 
for everyone knew how well he could 
spell. (Continued on page 63) 
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That Thanksgiving Tune 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


The contest was to be a big event. Only because of the 
unselfish efforts of his classmate Bruce, could Paul 
get his entry finished and mailed before the final date. 


HE announcement was in the 
T middle of the bulletin board. 

Because it was so very different 
from the usual current-events clip- 
pings and the glee-club rehearsal no- 
tices, everyone stopped to read it. 

Try a Thanksgiving tune. Write 

a melody for the poem printed 

below. Ask Miss Ainsley about it. 
The pupils didn’t take long to reach 
Miss Ainsley’s desk and begin to ask 
questions. 

“So you're really interested!” said 
Miss Ainsley with a twinkle. “Very 
well, then, after opening exercises I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

The moment that the pledge of al- 
legiance was finished, the class sat 
back, eager to hear what the notice 
meant. 

Miss Ainsley smiled and _ began. 
“There is someone in our town who 
loves music. That someone used to 
attend this school and enjoyed taking 
part in all the holiday programs. Now 
that person has written the Thanks- 
giving poem that you just read on the 
bulletin board, and has suggested that 
the members of this class try writing 
a melody for it. The author of the 
poem will choose the tune that seems 
most suitable, and we shall sing the 
words of the poem to that tune as a 
part of our Thanksgiving program. 
And—” she paused, as the class wait- 
ed, “the one who writes the best tune 
will win a $5.00 War Stamp!” 

There was a big breathless “Oh-h!” 
from the class. Before they could 
burst into questions, Miss Ainsley ex- 
plained the last of the contest rules. 
“Copy the poem when you have 








time; then write yout tune for it 
at home without any help. The 
songs must be mailed to Post Office 
Box 138 by next Monday. Nothing 
postmarked after Monday evening 
will be considered. Now, ready for 
English.” 

The children took out their lan- 
guage textboooks, but several pupils 
kept thinking of that poem on the 
bulletin board. 

Joan Ames had a satisfied light in 
her eyes. She was studying music and 
could play the piano better than any- 
one else in the class. The tilt of her 
chin said, “What an easy thing! I'll 
jot down a tune this evening after 
school!” The contest was settled al- 
ready as far as she was concerned. 

Bruce Grainger was wondering, 
“Who is this someone behind the con- 
test? What sort of music would that 
person like? I wonder whether I 
could write a good enough tune. I 
can’t play the long pieces that Joan 
does, but I can keep the piano going 
when Dad plays his cello and Mother 
sings. I think I shall try it!” 

Paul Milford had been the last to 
leave the bulletin board. Now he sat 
tapping softly on his desk. He took 
a piece of scrap paper from between 
the pages of his book and began writ- 
ing on it. His pencil flew for a mo- 
ment; then he put the paper into 
his pocket. 

Bruce looked around in time to see 
the paper disappear. Well—Paul had 
started his tune already! He sang in 
a boys’ choir; maybe that helped. “I 
wish I could hear music in my mind 
the way Paul can,” thought Bruce. 
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At recess there was a crowd around 
the bulletin board. Joan was the first 
to finish copying the poem. “I'll 
write my tune in my music notebook 
tonight,” she said. 

Paul finished copying and went off 
to a far corner of the schoolyard. 
Bruce heard him humming, as they 
passed in the hall on their way back 
to class. 

That night, when his homework 
was done, Bruce started working on a 
tune. He whistled and hummed. He 
went to the piano and poked about 
among the keys trying to find a 
melody that sounded a little like 
Thanksgiving. 

A measure or two came, after 
much work, but then it was time for 
his favorite radio program and bed. 
As he drifted off to sleep, he was 
thinking, “Wouldn’t Dad be proud 
if I wrote the best song! I'll get up 
early and go at it again.” 

On Friday one of the girls asked 
Joan whether she had finished her 
song. 

“I mailed it last night,” she said 
airily. “I have a recital solo to prac- 
tice, so I got that little tune out of 
the way.” 

Paul turned from the bulletin 
board where he had been studying 
the poem. “You don’t write a tune 
for those words in a hurry,” he said. 

Bruce had spent nearly every eve- 
ning tinkering away at his tune. On 
Saturday night as he looked up from 
his writing, he caught Mother smil- 
ing. “I’m saving a front seat for you 
to hear this sung,” he told her, and 
grinned. 

“At least you and Dad can play it 
for our guests, after our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,” she promised him. “Can 
you go to the grocery store for me?” 

When Bruce was waiting for the 
cereal in the grocery store, his foot 
touched something close to the coun- 
ter. It was a small notebook, the size 
to fit in a pocket. Bruce looked in- 
side. There was no name to tell the 
owner. He turned the pages. Here 
and there were words printed in cap- 
ital letters. 

They were rather strange words, 
certainly not from any school lessons. 
They were not a spelling list, and 
they made no sense together. There 
were D-A-B-B-E-D, E-D-G-E-D, 
and C-A-F-E. What was it all about? 
On another page he saw B-A-G- 
G-A-G-E, and, written in a great 
hurry apparently, were A-D-D-E-D 
and F-A-D-E-D. 

There was no child around who 
could have dropped the book. “Par- 
don me, is this yours?” Bruce asked 
two women near him, but they shook 
their heads. “Ill keep it,” he said, 
and put the book into his pocket. 

Monday came, the last day that the 
songs could be mailed. Bruce went 
over his tune again after school. It 
began to sound like a real song. Mail 
was collected at eight o'clock, and he 
would have (Continued om page 62) 
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TEACHING THE 





T Is commonly thought that be- 
I ginners in reading must possess a 

sight vocabulary of from fifty to 
seventy-five words before they can 
read successfully even the simplest 
books. What these words should be 
and how they may be developed is the 
subject of this article. 

The choice of words for practice is 
most important. Axutomobile, puppy, 
and ferryboat may have immense 
value in certain situations, but the 
words which children must know in 
order to read are everyday words like 
said, what, have, come, me, and may. 

Many lists of such words have been 
made. One of the most valuable is A 
Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades, by Arthur I. Gates (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York). It 
lists about 1800 words, and is fa- 
miliar to most primary teachers. Even 
more valuable perhaps for our present 
discussion is C. R. Stone's list of 
the “Most Important 150 Words for 
Beginning Reading,” as printed in his 
Graded Vocabulary for Primary Read- 
ing (Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis). 
This book likewise contains a graded 
primary vocabulary of 2000 words 
which is of value throughout the 
primary grades. 

in addition to checking words se- 
lected for practice with such lists, a 
teacher should analyze the first books 
which her pupils are to use, and add 
words from the vocabularies found in 
them. Every list should be flexible, 
and will vary with the class and the 
type of work being carried on. 

Little beginners in reading have no 
phonetic clues to aid them in recog- 
nizing a word. They must rely sole- 
ly on context clues, and on memory 
aided by their general observation of 
2 word. Length is one good clue. 
Tall letters and letters which drop 
below the line are also good identify- 
ing marks. So little, play, rabbit are 
easily remembered because of their 
general appearance, while in, on, am, 
was, and us present more difficulties. 

As many words as possible must be 
learned functionally and in context. 
We have presented one plan in a pre- 
vious discussion of experience reading 
through charts (September 1943. is- 
sue). Other suggestions follow. 
Wall Charts. 

Place on the wall for permanent 
reference a color chart listing the 
standard colors, together with black, 
white, and brown, with a patch of 
the proper color beside each word. 
Make another chart containing the 
numbers to ten: one == 1, two == 2, 
and so on. Children can refer to these 
charts at any time. 

The Family. 

On five pieces of construction pa- 
per write father, mother, brother, 
sister, baby, with a magazine picture 
above each. Cut many separate strips 
containing these words. Children 
may match them to the pictures. 
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How to Develop a Basal 
Sight Vocabulary 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethicai Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


Things in the Room. 

Cut cards and label them fable, 
chair, window, floor, wall, and other 
objects around the room. Make sev- 
eral of each. Children place those they 
know on the different objects. At 
times these cards may be attached to 
the correct object and left there. 
Word Picture Cards. 

Write a noun (as ball, nest, boy, 
girl, chair, house, tree) on one side of 
a card, and paste its picture on the 
back. If the children do not know a 
word, they look at the picture on the 
back. 

A Picture Dictionary. 

On blank sheets, children draw or 
paste a picture, and write the appro- 
priate word below. This is easy for 
nouns and verbs of action like run, 
walk, sing, and with a little thought 
many adjectives and prepositions can 
be added, as big and little under two 
pictures of different sizes, and under 
and on with pictures of objects under 
and on a table. Children may have 
one large class dictionary or individual 
ones. Making such a dictionary and 
using it are both valuable ways of 
developing word recognition. 
Following Blackboard Directions. 

Children learn many words by fol- 
lowing blackboard directions, which 
can be made simple or more difficult 
according to the ability of the class. 
Such directions are well suited to in- 
dependent work while the teacher is 
busy with other groups. Examples: 

1. Draw six hats. 

Cross out half of them. 

2. Make a big apple and a little 
apple. 

Color the big apple red. 
Color the little apple yellow. 

3. Three chairs and two chairs are 

five chairs. 


(Child writes: hhh +hh=hhhhh) 


For such directions a wall chart 
containing simple pictures with the 
correct words beside them may be 
added to the color and number charts 
previously described. 


house bird wW 
chair bh flag P 
table TT tree > 
bed +}— cup & 
wagon cor apple Oo 
tent AN ball O 
boat & hat Bal 


Nonsense Rhymes. 

Children enjoy making original 
nonsense rhymes. Have many sugges- 
tions, and copy the best ones on large 
cards. On the back, write the name 
of the child who made the rhyme. 
Use as early reading material. Such 
rhymes often act as a stimulus to 
immature children. Examples from 
rhymes made by a first-grade class: 

The train, the train 

Was in the rain. 

The bed, the bed 

Is red. 


The ball, the ball 

Didn’t bounce at all. 

The three bears 

Had three chairs. 

The little pig 

Began to dig. 

Action Cards. 

Teacher prepares separate sentences 
which require action, on large strips 
of tagboard. Child reads silently and 
performs the direction, which is then 
read aloud. Examples: 

Walk to the window. 

Run to the door. . 

Put the ball under the box. 

Put the ball on the table. 

Put the ball in the corner. 

All the boys stand. 

Point to a girl. 

Yes-No Cards. 

Teacher prepares similar cards con- 
taining statements or questions which 
can be answered by Yes or No. Each 
child is given a small answer card 
having Yes on one side and No on the 
other. As the teacher holds up the 
cards, each child displays the correct 
answer. Then one child reads the 
sentence, and the answers are checked. 
Have a few cards in the pack to 
which the answer must be Yes for 
some children and No for others; for 
example, “Do you have a brother?” 
Possible cards in such a pack are: 

Is milk white? 

Is the door open? 

A bear has four feet. 

The sun shines at night. 

I have brown eyes. 

I am in first grade. 

Questions to Answer Orally. 

Other cards may contain questions 
to be answered orally, as: 

What day is this? 

What time is it? 

When do we go home? 

How many girls are here today? 

Who is our tallest boy? 


Distinguishing between Similar Words. 
Many modern workbooks contain 
exercises like the following. (If you 
cannot secure workbooks, make up 
exercises of your own.) Examples: 
1. The book is on the table. 
The book is under the table. 
The boy is on the table. 

2. Where do birds have nests? 
Over a tree. 
In a house. 
In a tree. 

Children choose and underline the 
correct phrase or sentence. 
Word and Phrase Cards. 

In addition to many such exercises, 
there must be considerable word drill 
if all children are to learn the nec- 
essary basal vocabulary. For this, 
packs of cards have much to recom- 
mend them. In each pack, place from 
fifteen to twenty words and phrases 
selected according to the first books 
being read. All words in each pack 
should have the same number on the 
back. Difficult words like went, 
wants, said should appear in several 
packs. Common words and phrases 


which might be included are: 


You have has of 

I have do go 
have to do going 
I like I do to me 
like I do not me 
This is Do you to you 
Is said you 
Iam come saw 

I want come here was 
want help fast 
wants What is it? there 
Here is what out 

It is here in 
You may with he 
may with me she 

I will with us give 
will now make 


Children should go over the packs 
frequently with the teacher, should 
write the words and phrases on the 
blackboard, and use them in sentences. 
Children may take individual tests on 
a whole pack whenever they think 
they have learned it. Keep a graph 
similar to the following: 


Word Packs 
1/213 14 


Arthur 
Victor 
Ruth 





A square is filled in with a colored 
crayon after a perfect score. This 
record seryes not only as a check for 
the teacher, but impels many children 
to study. 

Abundant Reading Practice. 

Most important of all in develop- 
ing word recognition is constant day- 
by-day meaningful reading experience. 
A good reading program will supply 
many kinds of work-type and recre- 
ational reading at a level suited to 
each child in the group. 
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Letter Writing 
in the Middle Grades 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


ceiving letters, but too many 

adults feel a distaste for writing 
them. Yet young children approach 
letter writing with all the enthusiasm 
that characterizes most of their activi- 
ties. How can such a change in atti- 
tude in older persons be explained? 
There are probably two underlying 
causes: (1) writing too many letters 
for drill, with no idea of mailing 
them, and (2) not knowing how to 
write in a chatty, interesting style. 
The suggestions that follow are de- 
signed to develop and maintain a zest 
for letter writing. 

In the third grade the need for let- 
ter writing will be satisfied by the 
informal note in which only the date 
and a personal greeting precede the 
message. Practically no new learnings 
are involved, since in second grade the 
children will have written such notes 
co-operatively and copied them from 
the blackboard. For purposes of re- 
view, the first notes in third grade 
may be similarly written, special stress 
being given to choosing a topic of 
interest, and to expressing ideas just 
as if one were talking face to face 
with the recipient. 

Matters of sentence sense and sim- 
ple paragraph writing are, of course, 
involved even in constructing such 
simple notes; but these should be de- 
veloped and practiced in periods not 
devoted to note writing. However, 
these two matters should definitely be 
mentioned and kept in mind as essen- 
tial standards for acceptable note 
writing. 

Chief emphasis, then, is given to 
the interesting presentation of ideas 
of mutual interest to writer and read- 
er, as the children work with their 
teacher in writing informal notes 
early in the year. Just before the chil- 
dren copy the note, the product of co- 
operative thought (which may well 
be an invitation or some news to the 
grandmother or mother of each), at- 
tention will be called to the proper 
placement and punctuation of the 
greeting and complimentary close, the 
indentation of the paragraph, and 
the capital letters and punctuation 
within the note. 

The children should also file a 
properly written note in a notebook 
or folder in order that they may refer 
to it later in independent writing. 
Then, as soon as they seem ready to 
write notes by themselves, the chil- 


Pov, knows the thrill of re- 
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dren should be encouraged to write to 
absent classmates, to relatives, and to 
friends. 

While good form and correctness 
should be required, the principal stress 
should be given to the newsiness and 
chatty nature of the note. Use de- 
vices such as the following: (1) 
reading especially good ones aloud, 
(2) dividing the class into commit- 
tees which quietly discuss good fea- 
tures and work together to improve 
uninteresting parts, and (3) working 
with the teacher to improve portions 
copied on the blackboard. 

The teacher should display a prop- 
erly addressed envelope, direct the 
study of models in the English text- 
book, and let the pupils in third grade 
copy addresses correctly from the 
blackboard. Older children should 
copy and take dictation until they 
can write correctly for themsélves. 

In fourth and fifth grades, the 
writing of the friendly letter should 
be featured. Here, too, the infor- 
mality and personal nature of the 
content should be kept foremost. 
Parts of letters to be found in chil- 
dren’s literature, such as Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children, 
may be read aloud. From her per- 
sonal files, the teacher may select to 
post or read orally letters written by 


. pupils in former years. 


There may be lively discussions of 
the kinds of topics that will be of 
interest to different types of readers, 
as, for example, a relative or a per- 
sonal friend, a sick classmate or one 
who has moved away, a shut-in in a 
local institution, or a correspondent 
in a faraway land. There should, like- 
wise, be discussions of the occasions 
that call for letters: a favor done to 
one, a recent visit, receipt of a gift, 
friendly exchange of news, exchange 
of information or viewpoints, ab- 
sence or sickness of members of the 
family or close friends. When not too 
personal, well-written letters received 
by the pupils may be read in ‘part— 
provided that the reader is sure that 
the sender would not object. 

Even though the content of letters 
should be of chief importance (and 
letters should be written with the in- 
tention of mailing them), some prac- 
tice in letter form is almost certainly 
necessary. The teacher-should display 
a friendly letter with all parts prop- 
erly placed, and the models in the 
English textbook should be studied. 





Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 





Special stress should be given to the 
study of the heading, since it is the 
part of the friendly letter -not con- 
tained in the informal note with 
which children are already familiar. 
The pupils should carefully observe 
where the heading is placed, what in- 
formation is contained in it, in what 
order the parts are arranged, and 
where commas are needed. Either the 
block or the slanting form may be 
used for the heading. As a rule the 
local course of study or the English 
textbook used will decide the choice. 

After carefully observing the form 
properly used for all the parts of the 
letter, the pupils should make a per- 
fect copy to file in their notebooks 


for later reference when they are 


writing letters independently. Slow- 
learning pupils may need additional 
practice consisting of dictation exer- 
cises that feature the heading, greet- 
ing, and complimentary close of a 
friendly letter. 

It is to be understood that study 
and practice on the form of the 
friendly letter should come only after 
an occasion demanding such a letter 
has arisen. The practice should be in 
preparation for writing one that is to 
be mailed or to correct some weakness 
that has become manifest as the chil- 
dren write letters independently. 

Increasingly, as children progress 
through fourth and fifth grades, they 
should write letters worth reading. 


They should be encouraged to express 
their opinions and viewpoints, to de- 
scribe scenes or events, and to explain 
processes that they have learned, if 
they think these would be of interest 
to the reader. 

Writing letters to children in dis- 
tant regions of our country or in for- 
eign lands will call for the specific, 
clear, and concrete presentation of 
ideas. However, even in letters of 
this type the writer should be chatty 
and informal and he should include 
items that will help to reveal his own 
personality, appearance, interests, and 
experiences. 

Most pupils will like to write let- 
ters if the teacher helps them to be 
sure of the form and proper content 
of letters that they intend to send to 
someone with whom they have a gen- 
uine desire to communicate. The 
teacher must keep in mind, however, 
that pupils differ in their ability to 
put their thoughts and feelings into 
words, and that the pupils’ letters 
will vary in length as well as in qual- 
ity of ideas. She must let each pupil 
be himself and feel satisfaction in his 
product—if he has done as well as he 
can—even if the letters his classmates 
write are superior. Letters should not 
be judged comparatively. Rather each 
letter should be considered entirely 
on the basis of its individual suc- 
cess as a medium of self-expression 
and of communication. 


Remedial Reading 
through Pupil-Teachers 


GERTRUDE KELLOGG 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Miller Valley School, 
Prescott, Arizona 


HERE they sat, a month after the 
opening of the fall term of 
school—thirty-five fifth-grade 

pupils. A casual visitor, looking in, 
probably would have thought, “A nice 
quiet room.” But where was the air 
of interest? Where was the school- 
room hum? It was not there. 

An arithmetic study period was 
nearing its close. The teacher was 
confident that the majority of the 
class were prepared for the coming 
recitation. She was equally confident 
that some half dozen pupils were 
wholly unprepared. Every one of 
these half dozen children had shown 
a conscientious willingness to do the 
required work of the grade. But reme- 
dial-reading tests, as well as attempts 
made by various pupils to assist 
them, had proved that these girls and 
boys lacked the skills needed for their 


studies. All were below the fifth- 
grade reading level. 

Fred, a faithful little plodder, was 
capable of reading on the third-grade 
level. His lack of comprehension of 
the printed page was due to his slow- 
ness in recognition of the printed 
word. Naturally his interest in read- 
ing was at a very low ebb. 

Then there was James, our little 
paralytic—a great favorite both in- 
doors and on the playground. His 
schooling had been hindered by his 
physical handicap. He read, halting- 
ly, in the first reader. 

Except for their reading ability, 
these half dozen children belonged in 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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- the group in which they had been 
placed. Fred needed only to speed up 
his word recognition. James too had 
a fair grasp of his arithmetic work 
and could repeat, in substance, the 
geography or history lesson which he 
had heard read. The others, while 
unable to do fifth-grade reading, had 
a fair understanding of the arithmetic 
work we were doing. There was not 
a doubt that all these pupils must 
raise their reading levels, 

One individual could not do this 
alone. Why would it not be a good 
idea to enlist the aid of certain pu- 
pils (found in the upper brackets of 
our work) who had time to spare? 
This plan was adopted, and it was 
easily carried out. 

The experiment proved extremely 
valuable. The atmosphere of the 
room revealed both interest and ac- 
tivity—noise, too, as there were three 
or four children working with their 
respective pupil-teachers simultaneous- 
ly!' The teacher cannot efface herself 
in this type of work, for such close 
contact on the part of the girls and 
boys may result in too much sociabil- 
ity, and often she must be enlisted to 
help the youthful tutor. 

In this work we aimed only at the 
recognition of words, taught through 
word of mouth. Some of these em- 
bryonic teachers, however, tested their 
pupils for interpretation through the 
questions found at the end of the les- 
sons, and they were delighted when 
their protégés gave satisfactory an- 
swers to the questions. 

Sometimes under this arrangement 
we found that the official positions 


were reversed and the teacher became 
the pupil. This plan worked out es- 
pecially satisfactorily in arithmetic. 
One nine-year-old outdid the room 
teacher herself. He taught long di- 
vision to a classmate who had seemed 
a hopeless case! 

There was no “teacher shortage” in 
this schoolroom. The request heard 
most frequently was “May I help So- 
and-So?” 

Even the girls and boys who were 
not in the upper brackets in their 
reading -ability were able to assist 
their fellow pupils in the slower group. 
Several of these reticent children, 
like Kipling’s ship, seemed to “find 
themselves” through this responsibility 
placed upon them. They developed 
poise and self-possession, and learned 
while they taught. 

At the end of six months, Fred’s 
improvement was apparent. Not only 
had his mastery of the printed word 
greatly increased, but he had also de- 
veloped his sense of interpretation. 
James had had to start with a first 
reader. At that time he was incapa- 
ble of doing any fifth-grade work in- 
dependently, but now he was reading 
regularly several times a day to one of 
his various coaches and was almost 
ready for a fourth reader. The oth- 
ers, too, were gradually nearing their 
goals, 

The most gratifying concomitant of 
this procedure is the spirit of helpful- 
ness which develops in the room— 
that spirit which is an exemplification 
of the expression, “the brotherhood of 
man.” Is this not a step toward our 
great objective, Democracy? 


How to Teach the Use 
of the Dictionary 


JULIA S. MERRITT 


Teacher of Language Arts, Fulton School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


$ THE dictionary is to be the 
A working tool of the pupils for 

many years, it is very necessary 
that they be taught the correct use 
of it in the earliest possible grade. 
Much practice in alphabetizing and 
other dictionary skills is needed by 
most children. The following activi- 
ties have proved successful for ele- 
mentary pupils as far down as the 
third grade. 

Teach the position of the various 
letters of the alphabet by having the 
children copy them from the black- 
board. 

Pass out flash cards, each contain- 
ing a letter of the alphabet. Call the 
children to come up to the front of 
the room and display the letters in 
the proper alphabetical order. 

Place the flash cards in scramble 
order on the ledge of the blackboard. 
Then have one child come up and sort 
out the letters from 4 to 4 and place 
them in order. Ask another pupil to 
rearrange correctly the letters from 
i to q; and a third pupil, the letters 


from r to 2. 
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From the scrambled cards on the 
blackboard ledge have a child choose 
one card containing any letter. Then 
ask someone to pick out the letter 
immediately following or preceding 
the chosen letter. 

Have the class write lists of words, 
one for each letter of the alphabet, 
placing the words in alphabetical or- 
der. Try to make these words time- 
ly, and usually have them relate to 
the daily work. 

As the children become more 
skilled, have them arrange words al- 
phabetically according to their second 
letters, for example, banana, bean, 


biscuit, bundle; and their third let- 
ters, as cabbage, cantaloupe, carrots, 
cauliflower. 

Have the children make constant 
use of the glossary or the short dic- 
tionary in the back of their readers. 
Tell them to turn to the glossary and 
then ask such questions as “Under 
what initial would you look for des- 
ert?” “Would you look ay the be- 
ginning, the middle, or the end of 
the list for the word?” 





Be sure that the children understand 
how to interpret the pronunciation. 
This will necessitate the teaching of 
the diacritical marks which are most 
frequently used. 

Always see that the children read 
the definition into the context by 
having them substitute the diction- 
ary definition or synonym for the 
word in the story. In this way they 
will learn which of the many mean- 
ings of the word to choose. 


_A Kit to Help 
in Arithmetic Teaching 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


NE of the reasons, surely, that 
O children find number difficult 

is its abstractness. You have 
never seen five. You can visualize 
five things, but when this is done you 
are giving concreteness to the ab- 
straction five. It follows, then, that 
the abstract can be comprehended 
only by the use of the concrete. 

One of the best things to do to give 
concreteness to abstractions in num- 
ber is to provide something for the 
pupil to manipulate. He then receives 
visual sensory impressions, and sensa- 
tions of touch, as well. Each part of 
a process is seen and learned in rela- 
tion to a whole. 

Many arithmetic classrooms are 
lacking in materials for making arith- 
metic meaningful. In order to meet 
this deficiency, a minimum list of ten 
items is suggested for an arithmetic 
kit. These items are not expensive 
and can be provided by each teacher 
if she uses a bit of ingenuity in mak- 
ing or purchasing them. If the teach- 
er obtains the following kit, she can 
do much to provide manipulative ma- 
terials for her class. 

1. An abacus containing 9 beads 
on a rod. Most commercial abaci have 
either 10 or 12 beads on a rod. This 
number must be reduced to nine dig- 
its because each rod on the abacus 
performs the same function as zero, 
and hence there is no need for 10 
beads. To represent 35 on an abacus, 
§ beads are shown on the rod repre- 
senting the I’s and 3 beads are shown 
on the rod representing the 10’s. If 
3 beads are shown on the 10’s rod and 
no others are shown, the number rep- 
resented is 30. Every teacher of 
arithmetic should have an abacus. 

2. Cards of different colors, which 
may be grouped together in bundles 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 





of ten. If red cards represent 1°s and 
blue cards represent 10’s, then the 
pupil can show that a bundle of 10 
red cards is equal to 1 blue card. 

3. A wooden block with 10 holes 
and with a peg attached for use in 
counting. Asa pupil counts one more, 
he moves the peg forward one place. 

4. A set of toy coins including all 
of the coins in our monetary system. 

5. A set of dominoes or other 
blocks which will enable the pupil to 
make combinations up to and includ- 
ing 9+-9. Dominoes may be used in 
making combinations in subtraction 
just as well as in addition. 

6. Two clockfaces with movable 
hands. One face should be written 
in Arabic numbers and the other in 
Roman numerals. 





Display the linear-measure 
chart on the opposite page 
as a source of problem ma- 
terial and for reference. 
Primary pupils should use 
only the upper part of it. 








7. One or more foot rulers with 
the inches divided into halves, quar- 
ters, and eighths. 

8. A circular block divided into 
thirds. Each third may have a di- 
viding line to indicate sixths. 

9. A set of rectangular blocks de- 
signed to show %, %, and \. 
When these blocks are assembled, 
they are equal to one whole. 

10. A measuring cup graduated to 
show quarters, thirds, and halves. 

This list of equipment is one which 
the writer considers a minimum re- 
quirement for the arithmetic class- 
room. The alert teacher will add 
many other effective pieces of appa- 
ratus to her laboratory for teach- 
ing arithmetic. Adequate laboratory 
equipment is just as essential for 
teaching arithmetic meaningfully as 
it is for the effective teaching of the 
natural sciences. 
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LINEAR MEASURE 


2 inches - 1 foot 
3 feet- 1 yard 


36 inches =| yard 
I8 inches -z yard 


l6z feet-l rod — 
37 yards-1| rod 
320 rods -1 mile 
| 1760 yards-1 mile 
| 5280 teet-1 mile — 


THE 








Tests for Book Week 


RHYMES AND FABLES 
Helen Cross Ford 


MOTHER Goose RHYMES 


I. Answer the following questions by 
quoting one complete line from each 
Mother Goose rhyme referred to. 

1. What did Tommy Snooks say to 
Bessie Brooks? 

2. What did Simple Simon say to 
the pieman? 

3. What was Bopeep told to do 
about her sheep? 

4. Why did Jack and Jill go up the 
hill? 

§. Why did the old woman that 
was tossed up in a basket carry a 
broom? 

6. What are little boys made of? 

7. What are little girls made of? 

8. What was the queen doing in 
the parlor? 


Il. Answer the following questions 
by naming birds mentioned in Mother 
Goose rhymes. 

1. Which bird sat in the barn to 
keep himself warm? 

2. Which bird was the parson at 
Cock Robin’s wedding? 

3. Which bird killed Cock Robin? 

4. Which birds were baked in a pie? 


III. Answer the following questions 
by naming the food mentioned in 
the Mother Goose rhymes. 

1. What did Little Jack Horner 
take out of the Christmas pie? 

2. What will Tommy Tucker eat? 

3. What was A? 

4. What did the Queen of Hearts 
make? 

§. What did the old woman who 
lived in a shoe give her children? 


IV. Draw three clockfaces and show 
the. following things. 

1. when the mouse ran down the 
clock 

2. when Wee Willie Winkie ran 
through the town 

3. when the scholar used to come 


V. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sen- 
tence true. 
. Pussy-cat went to London to 
look at the 
2. Miss Muffet was frightened by 
a 


3. Humpty Dumpty sat on a 
4. Little Boy Blue was under the 
5. Tom, the piper’s son, stole a 


6. Bobby Shafto went to ___ 
7. Georgey, Porgey made the girls 


8. Kitty Fisher found the ___ 
that Lucy Locket lost. 

9. A butcher, a baker, and a can- 
dlestick-maker were in a 7 

10. For want of a _» the 
shoe was lost. 

11. The pease porridge was 
old. 

12. Old Mother Hubbard found 
that the cupboard was 

13. The little 


when the 


laughed 
jumped over the 


14. Black sheep had three bags of 


15. The crooked man bought a 


VI. These awords:ere in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Give thé meaning of each. 
whim packet ~—latch sixpence 
fiddle whey victuals scholar 
mire crook ware tart 
tailor haycock puddle whale 


FABLES 


I. Here are the names of some of 
Aesop's characters. By quoting from 
Aesop, tell the lesson each learned. 
. Milkmaid 

. Shepherd Boy 

. Old Man and his Sons 

. Miller and his Son 


. Crow with cheese 


ee ed 


Il. What method did each of the fol- 
lowing use to get what he wanted? 
1. Wind 2. Sun 


READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 














Did you know that the 
stalk of a weed called 
papyrus was once used 


as a writing material? 
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books were once 
written on clay 


tablets? 





Did you know that 

















Ill. Tell what each pretended to be 
and the outcome, 
1. Wolf 2. Jackdaw 
IV. How did the following charac- 
ters make use of their intelligence? 


1. Thirsty Crow 2. Mother Lark 


V. How did each of the following 
characters express his gratitude? 
1. Mouse 2. Lion 


VI. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sen- 
tence true. 
«1. The Tortoise lost his life because 
he could not keep his _.... shut. 

2, certain man possessed a ing 
that each day laid a 

- 3. The Frog tried to puff 5 am 
up to be as big as an 

4. The Country Mouse did not en- 
joy his visit to the 

5. During the summer the Grass- 
hopper - and _ ._ while the 
Ant _.. . (For hey, § see page 65) 


FAVORITE TALES 
Mary P. Davis 


Here are some questions about sto- 
ries for very young children. Do you 
know all of the answers? 

1. What poor dog suffered a great 
disappointment? 

2. A race between what two ani- 
mals ended in an unexpected way? 

3. How did a little boy neglect the 
sheep he was supposed to be tending? 

4. What happened to a duckling 
which looked entirely different from 
his brothers and sisters? 

5. Two boys named Jack have ex- 
citing adventures. Can you name the 
stories that tell us about them? 

6. How did a disappointed fox 
make believe he didn’t care? 

7. A cat that was treated cruelly 
by one little boy was saved by an- 
other. What were the names of the 
boys? 

8. How did a greedy dog lose the 
food he was already sure of? 

9. An old woman could not get 
home because of her pig. What did 
the pig refuse to do? 


10. What were the names of Peter 
Rabbit’s sisters? 

11. Whom did the Little Wee Bear 
find sleeping in his bed? 

12. Who took care of Snow White 
after she was sent out into the woods? 

13. Little Black Sambo lost all of 
his beautiful new clothes. What be- 
came of them? (For key, see page 65) 


MY BOOK FRIENDS 
Alice Woster 


Fill each blank in the following poem 

with. the correct word. 

Do you sometimes get lonesome? I 
never feel alone; 

I have so many friends within the 


books I own. 
With Heidi, Peter, and his goats, the 
craggy -........... I tramp. 
Aladdin shows me gems brought by 
nr of the - ' 
I hail Mark Twain’s Tom and 
Tom’s ragged pal, _ af 
I visit in the Land of _....... with 


the Woodman made of tin. 

In my armor, I go jousting with King 
EE ; 

a roam through Wonder- 
land, seeing curious sights. 

I stare at tracks of cannibals, with 

— on his isle, 

And help guard baby 
basket on the 

I watch on his skates 
(he won the skating match) 

And Mrs. Wiggs serves me some tea, 
down in the heb aerated 

|, _.., from 
Phronsie up to Ben, 

And Robin Hood, in forest — 


_ in his 


I acehiecinins nisselines 

Then there’s that naughty marionette, 
long-nosed _________. ‘ 

And four sweet _. , 


Beth, Amy, Meg, and Jo. 
I like the folklore people, too, some 
funny and some mean; 


The Bremen - ' ...... and poor 
Snow White’s ‘wicked 
The Fisherman’s Wife, - , with 


all her greedy whims— 
I'm glad these good old fairy tales 
were saved for me by 
(For key, see page 65) 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 











Did you know that 
War Stamps portray 
a minuteman of the 


Revolutionary War? 








Timely Arithmetic 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


I. Solve the following problems. 

1. Jim’s mother bought him a pair 
of overalls for $1.69. Jim looked at 
the tag, which read “Ceiling price 
$1.98.” How much below the ceil- 
ing price did she pay? 

2. Gene is a newsboy who puts his 
savings in War Bonds. He saves $.75 
each week in twenty-five-cent War 
Stamps. How many weeks will it 
take him to get a $25.00 War Bond 
which he buys for $18.75? 

3. Gene’s sister, who receives a 
weekly allowance of $.40, is saving 
one half of it to buy ten-cent War 
Stamps. How many weeks will it 
take her to fill her book, which holds 
50 stamps? 

4. How much sugar could Gene’s 
mother buy for her family of six with 
Stamps 15 and 16 in War Ration 
Book No. 1, each stamp being worth 
five pounds? 

§. Jack’s father picked 5 bushels 
of beans in his Victory Garden. He 
sold them at $.75 a peck. How 
much did he receive? 

6. Jack’s mother canned two bush- 
els of beans. How many quarts did 
she can if she averaged 7 quarts from 
one peck? 

7. Betty’s mother canned 24 quarts 
of tomatoes one day and 32 pints the 
next day. How many quarts was that? 

8. Betty received $1.00 from her 
mother for helping with the canning, 
and her father gave her 2 half dollars. 
In her bank she found 3 quarters, 3 
pennies, and § nickels. How much 
money did she have in all? 

9. Betty used part of her money 
(see question 8) to buy a box of 
crayons for $.18 and a pair of shoes 
for $1.95. With what was left, she 
bought ten-cent War Stamps. How 
many stamps did she buy? 

10. Julia’s father sold some sweet 
corn from his Victory Garden. If he 
sold 614 dozen ears at $.03 an ear, 
how much did he receive? 
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11. Jack raised some chickens. He 
sold 68 of them when they averaged 
1°%4 Ib. each, How many pounds 
was that? 

12. Jane’s father deducts a weekly 
allotment of 14% of his wages to pay 
toward a War Bond. If his weekly 
wages average $50.00, how much is 
deducted? 

13. Billy’s father is a foreman.in a 
war plant. His weekly wage averages 
$60.00. If he deducts a weekly allot- 
ment of 15% for War Bonds, how 
much is deducted? 

14. Billy’s brother, who is with 
the Air Force in the South Pacific, 
is saving $12.50 each month to buy 
a $100.00 War Bond which has a 
purchase price of $75.00. How many 
months will it take him to buy it? 

15. Joe is buying twenty-five-cent 
War Stamps regularly. In looking at 
his book he sees that he has already 
bought $13.50 worth. How many 
more stamps does he need to fill his 
book? 


Il. What fact needed to solve the 
problem is missing from each of the 
following? 

1. Bob saves $.50 each week toward 
a War Bond. In how many weeks 
will he be able to purchase it? 

2. Bob’s brother, who is a noncom- 
missioned officer, saves 15% of his 
pay for War Bonds. How much is 
that per month? 

3. John’s mother canned corn from 
her Victory Garden. If an average 
of 9 ears is needed for each quart 
canned, how many quarts did she can? 

4. June’s mother canned 2 bushels 
of tomatoes. How much did she pay 
for them? 

5. Gene’s mother bought a pair of 
shoes with her number 18 stamp and 
a pair of unrationed shoes for $2.49. 
How much did she pay for both pairs? 

6. How many War Stamps does 
Betty buy each week for $1.50? 


7. Tom picked $ pecks of tomatoes 
from his Victory Garden and sold 
them to his mother. How much did 
he receive? 

8. Tom’s mother canned 16 quarts 
of tomato juice. ‘The rest of her 
cans were pints which she filled with 
grape juice. How many quarts of 
juice did she can in all? 


III. Supply the missing fact in each 
problem in Part II and solve it. 


IV. If the statement is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. The government guarantees all 
War Bonds. 

2. War Stamps cost only $.05. 

3. The smallest amount for which 
a War Bond can be bought is $25. 

4. Ceiling price is always the same 
as retail price. 

5. Workers in war plants are usu- 
ally paid at an hourly rate. 

6. The largest amount for which a 
War Stamp can be bought is $1.00. 

7. Our newest tax plan is the pay- 
as-you-go income tax plan. 


V. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
statement correct. 

1. In ten years, an $18.75 War 
Bond will be worth ($20, $25, $30). 

2. Eggs are usually sold in gro- 
cery stores by the (piece, pound, 
dozen). 

3. War Stamps are sold by the 
(piece, pound, dozen). 

4. Sugar is sold by the (piece, 
pound, dozen). 

§. The government carries on its 
activities by raising money through 
(taxes, lotteries). 

6. (Natural gas, Fuel oil, Cord- 
wood) is rationed. 

7. A speedometer on an automo- 
bile measures (temperature, distance, 
amount of gasoline). 

8. The money which the govern- 
ment pays each buyer of a War Bond 
for the use of his money is called (in- 
terest, discount, commission). 

9. Many canned fruits are now 
preserved in glass containers because 
(tin, rubber, china) is needed by the 
government. (For key, see page 65) 


Homonyms Are Fun 


MARTHA RUSSELL 
Teacher, Upper Grades, Consolidated School, Manning, Kansas 


Write in order the homonyms that fit 
the following definitions, 
. to view; body of water 
. insect; run away 
. evergreen tree; coats of animals 
. to pound; a vegetable 
. to exist; insect 
. entirely; cobbler’s 
for piercing leather 
7. to plant; to use a needle 
8. a step; to look upon intensely 
9. part of a prison; to exchange 
for money 
10. a dance; cry loudly 
11. a deer; an organ of the body 
12. part of a shoe; one’s spirit 
13. not clothed; an animal 
14. a number; front 
15. a metal; to take dishonestly 
16. sixty minutes; a pronoun 


Aue bh wND 


instrument 


17. to stay for; a burden 

18. not strong; seven days 

19. plural of I; very small 

20. moisture; payable 

21. past tense of win; a number 

22. victim; to ask spiritual aid 

23. large; rub with a harsh sound 

24. past tense of eat; a number 

25. the seashore; a tree 

26. to murder; a large oven or fur- 
nace 

27. to change; a part of a church 

28. tangled threads; a negative 

29. not war; a portion 

30. to sense by the ear; in this 
place 

31. our source of heat, light, and 
energy; a boy child 

32. breakfast food; arranged in a 
series (For key, see page 65) 





but are spelled 
differently ? 





Did you know that 


homonyms sound alike 


pear 


pair 
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The card catalogue in the high-school library was carefully examined. 


ARLY in the school year, I discov- 
E ered that most of my _ pupils 
possessed reading ability well 
above the average and that they liked 
to read. 
about four hundred well-chosen, up 


Furthermore, there were 


to-date books in the classroom library. 
It was upon the premise of those un 
derstandings that the first major unit 
for the year was initiated. 

The children became acquainted 
with the books in the room library 
and began to read them. _ With such 
a wealth of material they soon recog 
nized the need for some sort of or- 
ganization. The books which were 
read “for pleasure’ were put togeth- 
er. The books which were read “for 
information” also were put together. 
Then it was discovered that some 
books did not just seem to fit in one 
category or the other. A discussion 
followed concerning “real libraries” 
and the question “How do they clas- 
That ques 


tion paved the way for several trips. 


sify their books?” arose. 


The first excursion taken was to 
the high-school library. There the 
children saw shelves of books on many 
They were given sufficient 
time to examine the shelves, the card 


topics. 


catalogue, the equipment on the li- 
brarian’s desk, the newspaper hold- 
ers, the magazine shelves, and the 
reading tables. The librarian told 
them about the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem and explained the card catalogue. 

The children returned to their 
classroom and began classifying their 
books under nature study and science, 
fiction, geography, history, music, lit- 
erature, and so on. Those hard to clas- 
sify were grouped as miscellaneous. 

The next day the high-school li- 
brarian came to our room and gave 
the children a simplified decimal sys 
She approved their 
classifications and aided in solving the 


tem for their use. 


problem of the books which seemed 
to elude classification. She also fur- 
nished the children with the necessary 
materials for properly labeling the 
books. Im time all the books were 
labeled and our room-library card 
catalogue was completed. 
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The first step in making the hectograph was heating the gelatin. 


A UNIT ON BOOKS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARION JEAN PROSCH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Colles 


e Avenue Elementary School, 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


There’s more to books than just reading them, these pu- 


pils found as they visited libraries, and learned how books 


are made. 


Later, the class visited the village 
library. The librarian pointed out 
where the various types of books were 
shelved and explained the organiza 
tion of books in the children’s corner. 
She also outlined the rules and regula 
tions of the library. 

After this experience, the children 
formulated rules and regulations for 
their own library and chose a librar- 
ian and her assistants. Their duties 
were designated, and the readers’ re- 
sponsibilities also were determined. 

One child brought up the fact that 
the books in a near-by college library 
were not marked like those in the li- 
braries with which we had become ac- 
quainted. Accordingly, a visit to the 
college library was arranged. 

The girls and boys were fascinated 
by this large library which had many 
different rooms. The children were 
divided into two groups, and a li- 
brarian for cach group conducted a 
tour of the building. They went into 
the reference rooms where they found 
books printed in different languages, 
into the cataloguing room, the room 
where the books were discharged, the 
room where the card catalogue was, 
and into the stacks where there were 
tiers and tiers of books. The chal.- 
dren examined everything and gleaned 
a vast amount of information. They 
learned, ‘too, that the college library 
uses a special cataloguing system like 
that used by the Library of Congress. 

Some of the unusual books the girls 
and boys had seen aroused their _in- 
terest in the history of books. A 
study was made, tracing the develop- 
ment of books through the ages. 


Your pupils would enjey similar experiences. 


As handwork activities during their 
study, the children made various types 
of books, for example clay tablets, 
wax tablets, and scrolls. Since they 
discovered the use of block prints in 
old books, they did some block print- 
ing, using potatoes for the blocks. 
They learned to use lettering pens, to 
do manuscript art lettering, and to 
originate illuminations. 

It was about this time that the 
major trip was planned as a summary 
of their study. Permission was ob- 
tained for the class to visit a large 
stationery store in a near-by city. The 
trip was arranged for a time when 
few customers were expected so as to 
interrupt business as little as possible. 
In addition to the usual things to be 
seen in a store of this kind, the chil- 
dren had the privilege of examining 
a set of murals depicting the history 
of books and writing. They were able 
to study these murals with under- 
standing because of all that had been 
previously learned. The murals, in 
turn, clarified their thinking. 

From the stationery store, the chil- 
dren went to a publishing house. 
There two groups were organized and 
a tour of the building was made. 
They saw typesetting machines and 
presses. They saw sheets being folded, 
covers being made, books being put 
together, and many other processes 
necessary to the making of .a book. 
They even saw the storerooms with 
stacks of packages of books. The 
children were especially awed by the 
size of the presses. 

Upon their return to school, they 
talked over the impressions they had 


received. They also planned an inter- 
esting activity for the following day. 
At the stationery store one of the 
children had discovered gelatin for 
the making of hectographs. A can 
was purchased for a class hectograph 
and a few children bought gelatin to 
make individual hectographs to have 
at home. They also bought hecto- 
graph pencils. 

The next day, the directions were 
read, and the can of filler (with its 
cover off) was heated in a pan of 
water on an electric plate. When the 
substance had melted, it was poured 
into a tin pan. One of the children 
removed the bubbles by “carding” 
them over to the edge of the pan. 
The pan remained on the table—a 
level surface—until its contents had 
solidified. 

In the meantime, using the hecto- 
graph pencils, the children had pre- 
pared pages for their individual books 
which were to contain information 
that they had found out about books, 
When the hectograph was ready for 
use, they duplicated the material they 
had prepared and “took off” sufficient 
copies so that every child had one of 
each kind. This hectograph was used 
many times during the year by the 
children for duplicating songs and 
other materials. 

The room library organization func- 
tioned efficiently all year. Books were 
real to the children. Many children 
catalogued their own books. A few 
put their books together and organ- 
ized them as a free lending library. 

During the year the children often 
used their knowledge of bookmaking 
in other activities. At Christmas time 
they made booklike stationery holders 
to give to their mothers, and wood- 
covered address and telephone boeks 
for their fathers. They made various 
books to hold information. 

It is difficult to say when this unit 
was completed, for it paved the way 
for many new projects. The most out- 
standing of these was the organiza- 
tion and publication of. a weekly 
newspaper which often had as many 
as sixteen hectographed pages. 
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HOW VITAL NEEDS ARE MET—COAL 


s a result of previous study 
A and discussion our group had 

gained at least an elementary 
understanding of what constitutes 
our government's basic wartime needs 
and how those needs are being sup- 
plied. Since the pupils had the idea 
that the government's needs are not 
the same in wartime as in normal 
times, a way was sought to prove to 
them that individuals have certain 
basic needs which must always be 
met. The ways of meeting those 
needs, however, may change from 
time to time, especially during a war. 
A unit on fuel, giving promise of 
fulfilling these requirements, was in- 
troduced during a conversation period 
in the following manner. 

Teacher: What needs did primitive 
man have? (The needs were listed as 
the class named them.) How were 
those needs supplied? (Pupils volun- 
teered ideas.) What are the basic 
needs of man today? (The pupils 
mentioned food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel, health, communication, trans- 
portation.) Which had more needs, 
primitive man or modern man? 
(“Modern man” was the general 
opinion.) Which could supply his 
needs more easily? (The group could 
not agree.) At the present time, 
what needs would you say are most 
important? (Many of the pupils 
thought that food and fuel were of 
immediate concern.) We shall have 
time to consider both of these needs 
before the end of the year. Which 
do you wish to study first? 

The class decided on fuel for the 
following reasons. 

1. People must have fuel to keep 
them warm at this time of year. 

2. Certain fuels have already been 
rationed, 

3. Some kinds of fuel are hard to get. 
4. It would be more interesting to 
study food in the spring when people 
plant gardens. 

§. People do not need fuel as much 
in spring as they do in winter. 

Teacher: Since you have some very 
definite reasons for wanting to con- 
sider fuel first, we shall begin to study 
it immediately. Have you any 


suggestions as to how we can find out 
what fuels are most commonly used 
in our homes, and record our findings? 
(The group decided we could make a 
simple graph, showing the number of 








Miners use drills and other devices to 
break coal from the face of the mine. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


WILLA LEE TAYLOR 
Teacher, Public Schools, Springfield, Missouri 


The problem of preserving a balance between studies as- 
sociated with the war and less exciting peacetime studies 
is solved in part by this unit on a fundamental industry. 


families using each kind of fuel based 
on the number of pupils in the room. ) 

As a result of their research, the 
graph included the following data. 

Coal—16 families. 

Coal and wood—4 families. 

Electricity—0 families. 

Gas—S5 families. 

Oil—0 families. 

Wood—1 family. 

Teacher: Since coal is used in more 
of our homes than any other fuel, 
suppose we concentrate our attention 
on coal for a while. It might be well 
for us to list some of the sources we 
could use in finding out about coal. 

The following sources of informa- 
tion were listed. 

. Radio. 

Newspapers and magazines. 

. Textbooks and encyclopedias. 
Graphs. 

. Maps. 

. Pictures. 

. People who work with fuels. 
. Coal companies. 

. Telephone directory. 

a) Kinds of fuel sold. 

b) Number of coal companies. 
10. Slides and moving pictures. 
11. Samples of fuels. 

Those who used coal in their homes 
were requested to ask their parents 
the following questions about coal 
and to report to the class. 

1. When did you buy your coal? 

2. Why did you buy it at that time 
of the year? 

3. Do you always buy your fuel at 
the same time each year? 

4. How many tons did you ask for? 
§. From what company did you order 
your fuel? 

6. How and where did that company 
obtain its coal supply? 

7. Did you have to wait longer than 
usual this year for your coal to be 


delivered? Why? 
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All photos, courtesy, Anthracite Industries, Inc. 


Run-of-the-mine coal is conveyed 
to breakers, where it is sorted. 


It was surprising and gratifying to 
see how much the homes contributed 
in information and materials that 
were not only helpful to the pupils 
but were also stimulating to the 
teacher. Most of the parents were 
pleased to supply the information re- 
quested and seemed to see for the first 
time the school as a supplement to 
the home. 

The committee’s report and the 
materials brought acted as a spring- 
board for the discussion that followed. 

Teacher: Suppose we make a list 
of the coal merchants who supplied 
the fuel for our homes. How many 
coal companies have we listed? Are 
there other fuel companies in our 
city? Can you think of an easy and 
quick way for us to find out? (One 
of the group mentioned the telephone 
directory.) Yes, that will be an ef- 
fective way, provided we know how 
to use the directory. How many of 
you have had experience in using it? 
Michael, suppose you explain to the 
group how you were able to find 
Ronald’s telephone number the other 
day when you called him. Is there a 
way of telling where the name will 
appear in the book? (We used the 
school telephone directory to locate a 
few names.) In which part of the 
directory do you look when locating 
business firms? Where would you 
find the coal dealers listed? Tomor- 
row, each of you please bring a list 
of the coal companies you find listed. 
Notice also any information that is 
given about coal in addition to the 
dealer’s name and the location of his 
business. 

Next day the discussion continued. 

Teacher: Were you surprised to 
find so many coal dealers in our city? 
Did your list help you decide any- 
thing about the importance of coal as 
a fuel in Springfield? What addi- 
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tional information did you find? (‘The 
group concluded that the coal dealers’ 
advertisements told where they got 
the coal; the kind of coal—hard or 
soft; the size of coal; and whether it 
should be used in a stove, regular 
furnace, or stoker.) Why do some 
dealers advertise their coal in this 
way: “clean heat,” “clean coal deliv- 
ered clean,” “less smoke”? Did you 
notice that one coal company ad- 
vertised coal “from our own Dade 
County mines”? Had you ever heard 
of Dade County before? Is that 
county close to, or far from, our 
city? This map of Missouri showing 
the different counties should help us 
get a better idea of the distance be- 
tween the two places. In what coun- 
ty is Springfield? Are there other 
parts of Missouri that have coal? Do 
you know how Missouri coal compares 
with that of the other states? You 
will be able to find out more about 
Missouri coal as we go on studying. 
The map study was continued. 
Teacher: Look at a map of the 
United States and see whether you 
can find out why our coal dealers 
would obtain their coal from Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Can you 
recall any other states that produce 
coal? (The class located om a large 
outline map all of the coal states they 
had learned about so far. A line was 
drawn to Springfield from those states 
that helped supply us with coal.) No- 
tice that Missouri, being located near 
the center of the United States, is in 
4a position to receive supplies easily. 
Up to this time we had confined 
our discussion of coal almost entirely 
to our homes and the city. Now we 
transferred our attention from the 
specific effect that coal has on our 
everyday life to the more general as- 
pects of the subject, as follows. 
STUDY OUTLINE 
. Early history of coal. 
1. How coal was formed. 
2. Where it comes from. 
3. What we know about the age of 
coal. 
4. In what country coal was first 
used. 
B. Where coal is found. 
1. States in the United States that 
produce coal. 
2. Foreign countries that produce 
coal. (Continued on page 55) 
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Graded coal is given repeated washings, 
and is chemically tested for impurities. 
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Pytiis shicld could be used as the basis of an attractive 
poster for Armistice Day, bearing a slogan such as “On 
» to Victory,” or “Make the Next Peace a Lasting 
Peace.” Color the upper part of the shield and the upper 
parts of the letters blue with white stars. Make the lower 
part of the shield white, and the lower parts of the letters 
- red. ' The entire shield may be edged with red and white 
stripes. Mount the shield on black or gray. 
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A PATRIOTIC 
POSTER MOTIF 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ISABEL SLOAN 
Teacher, Public Schools, Ridgeway, Ohio 
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THANKSGIVING TURKEYS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 
InsfPuctor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


HAT fun the primary child with an active 
\X/ imagination has drawing turkeys! The 
great, proud, strutting bird with its wide- 
spread tail is to him the symbol of Thanksgiving. 
Perhaps his picture shows the turkeys down at 
Grandpa’s farm or at the county fair. Perhaps he 
draws himself feeding a single turkey. It may be 
that he illustrates the story of the turkeys being 
hunted for the first Thanksgiving feast. Given 
several simple ways to draw turkeys, the child can 
use them in many Thanksgiving pictures. 
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LEARNING to DRAW TREES and HOUSES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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OVEMBER makes us think of 
N drawing bare trees, houses 

with snow-covered roofs, and 
landscapes that are shorn of summer 
green and even of autumn colors. 
Such scenes are often easier to draw 
than scenes of other seasons. Before 
children begin drawing winter scenes, 
however, they will want to practice 
drawing trees and houses. 


STEP DRAWINGS 


Bare trees. 

Using the side of a broken crayon, 
make the trunk between a third and a 
fourth of the height that you want 
the whole tree to be. Begin at the 
bottom of the tree and rub your cray- 
on up the trunk and on out to form 
the biggest branches. Think of how 
each branch grows out of the trunk, 
gradually and at a slant. 

When drawing smaller branches, 
let your crayon slide along the bigger 
branches and off onto the little ones. 
This gives the effect of growth. 

Add the smallest branches and 
twigs in the same way, sliding them 
off from the next larger ones. Usu- 
ally each branch is different from the 
ones near it. To get a rough effect 
that will appear to be bark, avoid 
making the lines too smooth. 

A very simple house, front view. 

Draw a rectangle. 

Add the roof by making two lines 
slanting toward each other connected 
by one straight line across the top. 

Add chimneys, windows, and a door. 
A front-view house with wings. 

. . Begin with a rectangle as you did 
*with the first house. Add two little 
triangles at the top of the rectangle 
to reptesege yabtes. 

Draw the rocf, door, and chimneys 


2s you did in the first house. Add 


*. che ‘wings, one on each side. Place 


the windows as you wish. 
A house showing front and side. 
Draw a long horizontal line and 
three vertical lines rising from it. 
Put the middle vertical line a little 
to the right of the center. 
Connect the first and second verti- 
cal lines with a horizontal line. Then 


connect the second and third vertical 
lines with two slanting lines that 
come to a point at the top. This 
makes a gable. 

Draw a slanting line from the left 
side of the rectangle parallel with the 
left side of the gable. Connect the 
ends of these lines to form one side 
of the roof. Add chimney, door, and 
windows. 

Variations. 

Change this house into a barn by 
adding ventilators to the roof and by 
placing doors and windows in differ- 
ent positions from those in the house. 

The last building is made up of 
several shapes like the third building. 
Draw the smaller section on the left. 
Then add the large section and still 
another section. If you paint the 
house dark and leave the roofs white, 
they will appear to be snow-covered. 
A slightly curved line parallel with 
the left edge of the gable will suggest 
the depth of the snow on the roof. 


COMPOSITIONS 
ART PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


Since primary children like to make 
pictures by arranging things in rows 
parallel with the sides or bottom of 
a picture space, the city and town 
houses in the scenes at the bottom of 
this page have been arranged in rows. 
Children like repetition, so these pic- 
tures have used that art principle also. 
We have here repetition of roofs, of 
windows, and of trees. 

The principle of variety has been 
used too. The houses and trees vary 
im size and in dark and light. There 
is a house with shutters in the fore- 
ground of the left-hand scene. These 
shutters may be made to give an in- 
teresting note of color to the picture. 


PossIBLE VARIATIONS 


After you have learned to draw one 
bare tree, you can have lots of fun 
drawing many kinds of trees without 
their foliage. You will notice that 
some branches make graceful curves 
and others make sharp corners as lit- 
tle branches grow out of bigger ones. 
When you draw apple trees, be sure 
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for WINTER SCENES 


that their trunks slant as they come 
out of the ground. You will like to 
observe old oak trees near you and try 
to draw them. 

Notice the difference between the 
bush in the foreground of the picture 
at the left on the opposite page and 
the tree in the foreground of the pic- 
ture at the right on this page. The 
bush has many parts, all rising from 
the ground. The tree has several 
branches growing out of one trunk. 

Bare trees may be painted many 
different colors, not all plain black 
or brown. To get different shades, 
try mixing with brown paint a little 
white, red, orange, yellow, blue, or 
violet. We also mix white and one 
other color with the brown. Into 
black paint we put a little white or a 
little white and blue. To red paint a 
little black or brown, or brown and 
white, may be added. Orange paint 


may be mixed with much white or a 
little violet. 

We pour into empty bottles dirty 
pinks, blues, lavenders, reds, and 
greens. We get beautiful grayed col- 
ors as a result. Then we divide this 
mixture, pouring it into other bottles 
and mixing a little white with some 
and much white with others. The 
results can be used to paint beautiful 
trees. Several pure black trunks give 
character to the composition. 

Children like to draw roads, fences, 
and farms. The hills bounded by 
curved lines may each be colored dif- 
ferently. One may be brownish, one 
a dull orange, another orange-yellow, 
another dull green, and so on. 

To the house and barn some chil- 
dren will like to add a silo, a pump, a 
windmill, a duck pond, a winter hay- 
stack, a stream, a woodshed, an or- 
chard, snow fences, or chicken coops. 
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In the picture in the lower left cor- 
ner of this page a large rural mailbox 
was drawn to give a country atmos- 
phere to the scene. Notice that the 
road becomes narrower as it goes into 
the distance and that it is drawn to 
the edge of the paper to show that it 
goes on and on. A short road suddenly 
stopping before it got to the margin 
would not look like a real road. 

The picture in the lower right cor- 
ner has a rail fence. Some children 
will vary their compositions by draw- 
ing picket fences and stone walls. 

If there is snow on the ground 
when children see these pages, they 
may like to make footsteps leading up 
to some houses, and drifts piled up 
near the houses. They can paint lav- 
ender shadows on the snow. 


CREATIVE OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED 


After the teacher has suggested 
many possible variations of the com- 
positions, she must encourage the 
children as they attempt to put orig- 
inality into their pictures. “Children, 
do come and see John’s picture!” she 
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exclaims. “Isn’t it wonderful that he 
thought to draw automobiles coming 
down all the little roads!” 

“Did you see Mary’s pump with ice 
on it? I’m glad Mary thought of 
putting a pump in her picture. It 
makes her picture different.” 

“And look at Lucy’s row of mail- 
boxes. We often see a group like 
that, don’t we?” 

Lucy may add to this last remark 
the observation that the mailboxes are 
gathered together so that the post- 
man need not stop so many times. 
This leads to a discussion. The teach- 
er will do well to encourage children 
to tell about their own pictures, 

It is a good plan to stimulate com- 
petition that will inspire the children 
to creative activity. The teacher may 
say, “Let’s see how many different 
kinds of houses and barns we can get 
from this one group of children.” 

One of the greatest inspirations to 
the children is watching the teacher 
paint several pictures. Encouraging 


them by exhibiting their work in the 
halls is also an important device. 
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THIS LITTLE PIG HELPS AMERICA 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RUTH EVELYN HORN 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Public School, Papillion, Nebraska 





This Little 2 
Pig 
Went to 
Market 


y 











ost of us know that the purchase of War 
Bonds and War Stamps is still the patriotic 

duty of every American, but we need to be re- 

minded about it occasionally. “This little pig” of the 
nursery rhyme, scampering off to market, is ready to 
make his contribution to help win the war. He will 





serve as an incentive to your pupils to do likewise. . 

Suggest that other animal characters from storybooks 

be featured in War Stamp posters. Also display the 

rabbit poster from THE INsTRUCTOR for April 1943. - 
( 
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BOOKMARKS AND BOOK JACKETS 


Useful bookmarks may be made from scrap pa- 
per. Those shown here are strips of thick paper 
and very light cardboard, white and colored, deco- 
rated with water color and India ink. Younger 
children can make charming ones with stickers, 
crayons, or cutout pictures. Punch a hole near the 
top and insert a colored string or bit of ribbon 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 


Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


* or yarn to make a tassel: The slogans help to 


teach the proper care of books. Bookmarks make 
worth-while favors or Christmas gifts. 

Wallpaper samples, especially those with small 
and quaint designs, are excellent material for note- 
book covers and book jackets because of their tex- 


ture and color. These jackets were made to serve 
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as both decorative and protective coverings. The 
dotted lines show where the jacket is creased to 
provide room for the back of the book. Sometimes 
a coat of varnish adds to the appearance or useful- 
ness of the finished book jacket. 

Both problems can easily be made to correlate 
with work in various school subjects. 
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THINGS TO MAKE AT HARVESTTIME 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA HEIL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Marissa, Illinois 


DIPPER GOURD USED 
AS A FLOWERPOT 


URING wartime especially it 
is wise to stress the idea 
that a creative imagination 





\ 





helps one to utilize materials at 
hand. Children will like to make 
the articles suggested and to create 
others from the following mate- 
rials available at harvesttime. 


FROM VERSATILE GOURDS 


Most children are intrigued by 

the variety of shapes and colors 
\ seen in gourds, so some of your 
pupils probably planted gourd 
seeds in their Victory Gardens last 
spring. Now that the gourds are 
harvested, they can be converted 
into useful articles. 

A flowerpot may be made by 
sawing a dipper gourd into two 
pieces and using the bowl-shaped 
section. The inside should be 
a thoroughly scraped. A_ paraffin 
Ww coating may then be applied. To 
finish the exterior, paint or trans- 
fer a design, and, when that is dry, 
varnish the whole outside surface 





"> with two coats. A container to 





hold the plant may be set inside 








the gourd, but, if the plant and 


GOURDS USED FOR 


SEWING BOXES OR 
KNICKKNACK CONTAINERS 


WA 








soil are put directly in the gourd, 
a hole for drainage should be made 
and the gourd set on a saucer. 

A covered sewing box or knick- 
knack container may be made by 
sawing off the top of a gourd and 
using it as a lid over the lower 
part. Again, the inside should be 
scraped clean. The outside may be 
enameled—the box one color and 
the lid a contrasting color. 

Dipper gourds make satisfactory 
birdhouses. For a wren’s house, 
bore a hole 1” in diameter in the 
side of the gourd. Through this 
hole insert a stiff wire with a loop 
on the end and scrape the inside 
clean. Paint the birdhouse a con- 
servative color. Fasten it tightly 
to the limb of a tree with a wire 
run through the neck of the gourd, 
so that it will not swing. 


FROM LOWLY CORNHUSKS 


The best time to make cornhusk 
dolls is in the fall after the corn 
has been gathered because the 
husks are still pliable. The husks 
from two ears of corn are needed. 
Turn one of the husks inside out 


Mi / 
mented 


CORNHUSK 


DOLL 


(partially completed) 








DIPPER GOURD 
USED AS 
A BIRDHOUSE 
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so that the clean part is on the 
outside. Stuff the upper portion 
(near the stem) with scrap paper 
to make the upper part of the 
body. Braid small strips of husks 
together, and sew this braid around 
the stuffed upper portion, drawing 
in on the husks enough to hold the 
padding in place. This forms the 
doll’s waist. Make a long braid 
for the arms and pull it through 
the upper part of the body. 
Next, turn the second husk in- 
side out. Stuff the very end of it 
for the head. Tie a piece of cord 
tightly just below the stuffed part. 
Trim remaining ends of husk. 
With scissors smooth off ends of 
stalk which remain on both head 
and body. Place the stem ends of 
the two husks together and sew, 
running the thread through both 
the head and the body. (See illus- 
tration.) When this is finished, 
sew another braid around the neck 
to hide the stitches. Paint on a 
face with water colors or tempera. 
Glue corn silk on the head for hair. 
Tie a bright ribbon around the head 
to help hold the “hair” in place. 


Stitches 
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GOD BLESS OUR BOYS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARY KROLAK 


All those in the 
Give them strength and 


serv - gg." 
cour - age 


vic - 
coun - 


Lead 
They'll 


them to 
keep _ this 


to - ry, 


bless them, and save 


Copyright, Mary Krolak. Used by permission. 
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try free, On land 


them wher - ev - er 


In ev - ‘ry sky, On 


and sea; For 


land and_ sea; God 
you and me; God 





they may be! 
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TWO NOVEMBER PLAYS 





The Favorite-Book Party 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Dressing as a character from a favorite book is not a 
new idea for a party, but Carol’s interpretation may set 
* your pupils thinking, as it did the children in the play. 


(Sally is bustling about, arranging 
furniture, straightening magazines. 
There is a knock. Sally goes to the 
door and opens it to admit Marilyn.) 

saALLY—Hello, Marilyn! Come in. 
Oh, I know who you are! You're 
Heidi! Heidi is one of my favorite 
books, too. Come, sit down. 

MARILYN (sealing herself )—Thank 
you. Now, let me guess who you are. 
(Looks Sally over carefully.) Ym 
sure I should know. You look very 
familiar. 

SALLY (laughs )—Well, let me give 
you a hint. I had three sisters, and I 
was considered quite a tomboy. 

MARILYN—Oh, you are Jo of Liffle 
Women, of course! 

(A knock is heard.) 

SALLY-——Excuse me. 
door.) Oh, hello! Jack—Byron— 
and Ted. Come in! (Enters with 
the three boys.) Marilyn—I_ mean 
Heidi, we have three more guests— 
Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, and— 
yes, it must be—-Huck Finn! There! 
I've guessed you all! And this is 
Heidi. 

yack—Well! As girls in books go, 
Heidi is all right. 

sALLY (indignantly) —Of course 
Heidi is all right! And I’m Jo of 
Little Women. She was a bit of all 
right, too! 

yack—Sure! Only— (Glances at 
the boys.) Look at us! Robin Hood! 
Huck Fina! Robinson Crusoe! We 
represent adventure, mystery, excite- 
ment! 

MARILYN—Boys books are exciting. 

(A knock is heard.) 

SALLY—That must be Carol. I 
wonder what book she'll be? (Goes 
to the door.) Why, Carol Winters! 
Whatever has happened to you? 


(Goes to the 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


saLLy—Costumed as Jo of Little 
Women. 

MARILYN—Costumed as Heidi. 

yack—Costumed as Robin Hood. 

BYRON—Costumed as Robinson 


Crusoe. 

TEp—Costumed as Huckleberry 
Finn. 

caroti—Costumed as Alice in 
Wonderland. 


SETTING 


A modern living room, having 
an outside door or an exit through 


a hall. 




















(Carol is dressed as Alice in Won- 
derland, But what an Alice! Her 
dress is torn and dirty. The hem is 
turned back. Alice herself is humped 
over. The others gather around her.) 

MARILYN—My goodness, Carol! 

caro. (looking at Sally)—Sally, 
you said to come as my favorite book. 

SALLY—Yes, Carol—as your favor- 
ite character in a favorite book. 

caro_—Well—I came as my fa- 
vorite book. (Looks down at her 
pinafore.) 

BYRON (whistles)—I get it! You 
came as your favorite book looks now. 

CAROL (nods)—Yes, I hate to ad- 
mit it, but this is just the way my 
Alice in Wonderland \ooks now. 

SALLY (catching the spirit, touch- 
es the pinafore)—The pages are bad- 
ly soiled? 

caRnoL—Yes. One night I left :the 
book open on the window sill and -the 
wind whipped, ang. soiled she pages. + 

MARILYN’ *(Aduenes torr flontice on 
pinafore)—And some of the . pages 
are ripped and torn? ‘ 

CAROL—Yes, they are. 

BYRON—But why is the hem of 
your dress turned back so queerly? 

cAROL—I bent back some of the 
pages to keep my place. 

jack—Why do you hump over so? 

CAROL—Well, other times when I 
had to leave the book, I turned it face 
down. Now the back is broken. 

TED—I'm afraid that if I had come 
as my favorite book actually is, I'd 
look even worse than you do! 

BYRON—I spilled ink all over my 
Robinson Crusoe. 

yack—My Adventures of Robin 
Hood still has the pencil scribbles I 
made on it when I first read it. 

MARILYN—The pages of my Heidi 
are stuck together in several places. 
I used it once to press some pasty 
valentines. 

CAROL—You see! All of us are 
careless about our books. I didn’t 
realize how badly I had treated mine 
until Mother began to sort over books 
to give to the men in camp. I said 
I wished I could send some, but I 
thought my books were mostly for 
children. So Mother suggested that I 
take some of mine to the City Service 
Center. The people in charge are glad 
to receive books to give to children. 

SALLY—That’s a good idea! 

cAROL—I thought so, too. Only 
when I began to look over my books, 
I found all of them were too shabby 
to give away. (Continued on page 60) 
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Why We Are Thankful 


AN EXERCISE FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH EVANS BYERLEY 


Choose your best readers for the long passages in this ex- 


ercise. 


if given by an all-primary group, the teacher, or 


pupils borrowed from a higher grade, may do the reading. 


(Readers and Chorus are seated to- 
gether facing the audience. Each 
Reader steps forward to read bis se- 
lection, Chorus members rise for 
songs and choral readings.) 

FIRST READER—In 1621 the Pil- 
grims observed a day of thanks at the 
end of their first year in the New 
World. On that first Thanksgiving 
Day they forgot the hunger and cold 
and illness which they had suffered, 
and thanked God because they had 
homes to live in and food for the 
coming winter. We realize that to- 
day there are thousands of children 
in foreign countries who are homeless 
and hungry because of the war. Like 
the Pilgrims in 1621, we are deeply 
thankful for our homes and all that 
they mean to us. As an expression of 
our appreciation a duet will now be 
suitg by (gives names of two who 
are to sing). 

‘Two children sing “Home, Sweet 
Home.”) 

SECOND READER—Those Pilgrims 
came to the New World because they 
wanted to worship God in their own 
way. Today there are countries where 
people are still denied that privilege. 
We are thankful that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States guarantees 
religious freedom to all. Dr. William 
Pitts once composed a song, called 
“The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,” which has become nationally 
famous because it seems to stand for 
the particular church each person re- 
members. The little brown church 
of the song is said to be located in 
the town of Bradford, lowa. We are 
now going to sing this song. 

(Chorus sings “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale.) 

THIRD READER—The Pilgrims be- 
lieved in educating their children, and 
gave them the best training possible 
at that time. The girls and boys who 
lived in Plymouth did not have an 
attractive schoolroom with electric 
lights, maps, and globes. They did 
not have fine libraries, magazines, and 
newspapers. We are thankful that 
our country gives every child an op- 
portunity to secure a good education. 
Next we are going to recite “Father, 
We Thank Thee,” an old poem of 
thanksgiving. The author of this 
poem is unknown. 

(Chorus repeats the poem, “Father, 
We Thank Thee” as follows, or, if 
preferred, the lines beginning with 
“For” may be given as solos and the 
repeated lines in unison.) 


BOYS— 

For flowers that bloom about our 

feet, 

Father, we thank Thee. 

For tender grass so fresh and sweet, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For song of bird and hum of bee, 

For all things fair we hear or see, 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
GIRLS— 

For mother-love and father-care, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For love at home and school each day, 

For guidance lest we go astray, 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
ALL— 

For this new morning with its light, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For rest and shelter of the night, 
Father, we thank Thee. 

For health and food, for love and 

friends, 

For everything Thy goodness sends, 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
FOURTH READER—When the Pil- 

grims celebrated the first Thanksgiv- 

ing Day, they invited their friends, 

the Indians, to a great feast. Chief 

Massasoit and many other Indians 

came. These Indians had been very 

friendly with the white men. They 

had taught them how to plant corn, 

and had helped them in many ways 

during that first hard year. The Pil- 

grims were grateful for the friendship 

of the Indians. Like the Pilgrims, we 

are thankful for our friends, and for 

the happy times that we have enjoyed 

with them during the past year. We 

are now going to sing a song of 

friendship, “Auld Lang Syne.” 
(Chorus sings both stanzas of “Auld 

Lang Syne.”) (Continued on page 64) 








CHARACTERS 


READERS—Six children. 
cHorus—Any number of girls 
and boys to sing and recite. 


CosTUMES 


Readers and Chorus may wear 
choir robes, or any simple cos- 
tumes, such as shoulder capes 
made from cambric, that will 
add dignity to the exercise. 


SETTING 


Chairs for Readers and Chorus 
are arranged on a stage decorated 
with harvest symbols. 
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NOVEMBER VERSE 


TODAY’S THE DAY 
EVANTHA CALDWELL 


Tomorrow will come; 
It’s on the way; 
But it will be 
Just like today. 


So use today 

To its last, last crumb; 
It’s yesterday 

That cannot come. 


THE WIND WIZARD 
MARION DOYLE 


The wind must be a wizard; 

He can do so many things. 
Although he is invisible, 

He has more power than kings. 


He moves the clouds across the sky— 
Whole fleets of them—like ships; 
He chops the waters of the sea 
Into small white chips. 


Great trees bow low before his breath, 
As do the blades of grass, 

For he can break a tree as if 
It were made of brittle glass. 


And when he’s in a gentle mood, 
He nibbles fields like sheep, 
Plays soft, low music in the grass, 

Or cuddles down to sleep. 


WINGS 
ANNA L. BEST 


Wings by thousands in the sky, 
Each with strange and varied cry; 
Birds to warmer climes en route, 
Planes in duty’s swift pursuit— 
Each a sign of changing things, 
Flying steel and feathered wings. 


- WHO DARES? 
GRACE MADELON FRAME 


America, our country, 
Land of the free, 

Who dares to threaten 
Or dictate to thee? 
Land whose warm heart 
And all-sheltering arm 
Welcomed immigrants, 
Protected them from harm, 
And gave them a home 
In the land of the free, 
Who dares to threaten 
Or dictate to thee? 


Know they the purpose 
That back of thee lies? 
Know they the fervor 
That freedom supplies? 
Know they the union 

Of heart, soul, and hand 
That never will fail 

To protect our fair land? 
We'll prove our devotion; 
Watch us and see! 
America, none dares 

To dictate to thee! 
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PICTURE BOOKS 
OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


It’s fun to look at picture books, 
To see so many things, 

Gray ships that sail the ocean, 
Tall mountains, trees, and kings. 


There are elephants and tigers 
In green jungles far away; 
There are elves and gnomes and fair- 
ies, 


And girls and boys at play. 


It’s fun to look at picture books, 
And I think I ought to know; 
I've turned them through a thousand 

times 
Because I Jove them so. 


ONE AT A TIME 
LAURA ALICE BOYD 
A bicycle built for one to ride 
Is never safe for two. 


Don’t try to ride on the handle bars, 
You may get hurt if you do. 


THE BIG RED HORSE 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(For choral speaking)... 


All: The big red horse 04 ‘thé 


merry-go-round. *:* :*° 
Stopped for ‘a: minute to 
let someone down. 


in the air 
But I climbed and climbed 
till I got up there. 
Solo low: ‘The music began; the man 
pulled the lever, 
And around we went fast- 
er than ever. 
All: Around and ‘round, 
And up and down, 
The big red horse on the 
merry-go-round, 
Solo low: ‘Took me riding, 
Solo high: Took me gliding, 
Solo high: Took me sliding up, 
Solo low: ‘Took me sliding down! 
All: Around and ’round, 
And up and down, 
Went the big red horse on 
the merry-go-round. 


GIVING THANKS 
MARGARET OLESON 


The Pilgrim children bowed their 
heads 
In Plymouth far away; 
Thankful to God for home and friend, 
For loving-kindness without end, 
They clasped their hands to pray. 


And so we bow our grateful heads 
And, “Thank you, Father,” say; 
Knowing He holds within His hand 
Our homes, our fighting men, our 

land 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


to READ 


AIRPLANES 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Majestic like the eagles 

They soar above by day; 
Like bright stars flying 

They speed the night away. 


CARRY ON 
MABEL LYON 


Our fathers braved the savage foe; 
they tamed the wilderness; 

They starved and froze at Valley 
Forge through months of storm and 
stress, 

Their strength upheld by trust in 
Him, the God of righteousness. 

Their spirit still lives on. 


They builded us a temple with foun- 
dations strong and sure; 
They strove on many battlefields to 
keep our land secure; 
They pledged their fortunes and their 
lives that freedom might endure, 
And we shall carry on. 


Oh, help us face the perils and the 
darkness round about, 

To guard against our enemies within 
and from without; 

And banish from our hearts forever 
selfishness, and doubt, 
‘ ‘That.we may carry on. 


We'de nét seek: gur’ lands or wealth 
or power "td ‘increase; 


. .» We'onlly priy our country lead the 
Solo high: The big red horse was ‘up >: +, way t 


*, way tg lgsting peace; 
That strife and hate and tyranny 
throughout the world may cease. 
We vow to carry on. 


Hold fast the precious heritage for 
which our fathers fought; 

Defend the nation’s strongholds 
which their sacrifice has bought; 
Hand down the noble testament the 

patriots have wrought; 
And we shall carry on. 


(May be used for choral speaking 
with solo voices or groups giving the 
long lines, and unison for the last 
line of each stanza.) 


RAINY DAYS 


MARION DOYLE 


Don’t you love the rainy days? I do. 
J shouldn’t want them always blue. 

I always find some games to play 
That I never find on a sunny day; 
And rooms are so much cosier 
When all outside’s a silvery blur. 


And when I go outside I wear 

My brightest scarf upon my hair; 
Or if there’s wind, I like to find * 
One long enough to stream behind, 
That makes me feel that I might fly 
Right off the earth into the sky. 


I don’t mind when clouds are gray; 
I just love a rainy day! 


or RECITE 


THANKFUL CHILD 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


For moon and stars and sun’s warm 
shine, 

And friends and playmates who are 
mine, 

For Mother, Dad, and home so dear, 

And eyes to see and ears to hear; 


For clothes and lights and soft, clean 
bed, 

For all the good food I am fed, 

For holidays and lots of fun, 

And school and teachers, one by one; 


All these are on my thankful list, 

And many more I must have missed. 
Who'd think a little child like me 

Could so very thankful be? 


A BIRTHDAY WISH 


ELSI PARRISH 


I wish you strong, I wish you brave, 
I wish you wise and gay. 

I wish the things you wish vhe most. 
May all come true today. 


BRAVERY 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


Bravery is to face the task 


* That each passing day may ask; 


With strong hearts and purpose true, 
We do our best to see things through. 


Bravery seeks each foe to face 
With a kind and gentle grace 

That may win him as a friend, 
To prove love conquers in the end. 


Bravery looks at every wrong 
With conviction firm and strong. 
Wrongs, if faced in honest light, 
Can be ended and made right. 


Bravery clings through doubt or pain 

To the thought, “There’s much to 
gain; 

Every struggle, short or longer, 

Won at last, will make me stronger.” 


THANKSGIVING 
DON MARSHALL 
1 am thankful for our vast resources, 


Busy mills, and reservoirs of power, 
For the lakes and sparkling water- 


courses, 

And the precious minutes of each 
hour. 

I am thankful for church bells on 
Sunday, 

Calling—not commanding—us to 
prayer; 

Thankful, lasting peace is coming 
one day 

Bringing gifts that all the world may 
share. 

First and last—I’m thankful just for 
living 


In a land that really celebrates 
Thanksgiving! 
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STORYBOOK LAND 
HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


S torybook Land is a wonderful land! 

T here we meet fairies, a glorious band! 

O ut in the forests we ramble all day; 

R ide with knights-errant or fly far away; 

Y odel in Alpine peaks towering high; 

B ed on the sand with no roof but the sky; 
O ver the hills and through valleys we go; 

O ut on the lake take a sail or a row. 

K ings give us audience, lords shake our hands. 


L ads that we like take us off to strange 
lands— 

A frica, India, isles of the sea, 

N oisy great cities we roam, safe and free. 

D ark finds us home where we're happy to be. 


“I WILL” AND “I WON’T”’ 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


Little “I Will” sits down to his study, 
Pulls up his chair, and starts at his task; 
Never a grumble, a frown, or a murmur, 
Never for help with his work does he ask. 
Little “I Will” does his work very quickly, 
Does it quite neatly and thoroughly too; 
Then with a smile he is ready for playtime, 
And ready for life when his school days are 
through. 


Little “I Won't” sits there sullen and angry, 
Slams his book down with a whine or a sigh, 
Grumbles or cries over each puzzling problem, 
Always wants help—never twice will he try. 
Little “I Won’t” is so lazy and careless, 
Never his work is done neatly or well. 
When school days are through and he faces 
life’s problems, 
What kind of man will he be? Can you tell? 


NAMES FOR OUR FLAG 


RUTH MOHR 


FIRST CHILD— 

There are many names to give it, 
This flag we love so true; 

But what I like to call it 
Is our Red, White, and Blue, 


SECOND CHILD— 

The Stars and Stripes 1 call it, 
I salute it every day. 

The stripes stand for the original states, 
The stars for states today. 


THIRD CHILD— 

Whene’er I see our banner, 
Waving or at rest, 

I think I like the name of 
Our dear Old Glory best. 


WE CAN HELP 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


You may think it strange for a child to say, 
“I can help make a peaceful world today.” 
Just a little world, it is very true; 

Yet I can do it and so can you. 


We can keep from quarreling if we try. 
You can do it and so can I. 

We may live in peacefulness complete 
With every neighbor on our street. 


At home, when things do not go our way, 


We can still keep sweet, and not spoil the day. 


In our own little world, then, you and I 
Can live at peace. Don’t you want to try? 
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THE GINGERBREAD BOY 


MILDRED WADSWORTH 
Teacher of Music, Patterson School, Dayton, Obio 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


cHorUs—Any number of girls and boys in regu- 
lar school clothes, holding large book covers 
bearing the title The Gingerbread Boy. They 
may wear brown capes if uniform costuming 
is desired, 

GRANDMOTHER—Wears a long, full-skirted dress. 
Her hair is white and she wears spectacles, 
GINGERBREAD BOY—Wears a very full coverall 

suit of brown with flowing red tie. He has a 

skullcap of matching brown. 
GRANDFATHER—Wears overalls and shirt with a 

red bandanna handkerchief knotted about his 


neck. He has a large straw hat and carries a 


pitchfork. 
cow { Each carries a large cardboard cutout of 
PIG the animal represented. 


RADIO NEWS COMMENTATOR—May be a member 
of the chorus or a child off stage. 


SETTING 


One side of the stage represents a kitchen. 
There are a table, two chairs, a radio, and a 
stove made from a cardboard carton that is large 
enough to hold Gingerbread Boy. The other 
side of the stage represents the meadow. The 
backdrop for this half may show a few trees and 
some clouds in the sky. 

Room may be left at the back of the stage for 
Chorus to stand, or members may stand on the 
floor of the auditorum directly in front of stage. 
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j CHORCS— a oti 
A’ little old lady was baking, one, day 
For her littie’ graadehsld from over the way. 


GRANDMOTHER (af fable pretending to mix 
dough in a large bowl, sings) — 
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know what I'l] make, 
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haow what I'll make, A lit - tle brown 
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boy of sweet gin-ger cake. 


cHorus (as Grandmother pantomimes action) — 
She kneaded her dough and patted it thin; 
Then fashioned a boy as neat as a pin. 
There were raisins and currants for buttons and 
eyes 
While red sugar painted the gayest of ties. 


GRANDMOTHER (sings)— 
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Gin - ger-bread Boy, 





think you'll do. Pop in-to the 


(Grandmother puts cooky sheet into oven.) 


GINGERBREAD BOY (sings, after a short pause, 
from inside stove)— 
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Oh, please let me out! I'll do no 
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harm. Oh, please let me out! I am so warm. 


cHorus (while Grandmother and Gingerbread 
Boy suit action to the words) — 
So Grandmother carefully opened the door, 
And the Gingerbread Boy tumbled out on the floor. 


GINGERBREAD BOY (sings)— 
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Oh, thank you, Grand - moth - er, 
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The gin - ger you 





this is such fun! 
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gave me makes me run. 


GRANDMOTHER (sigs) — 
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Well, I won't run aft -er you, 
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lit- tle man. Take care of your - 
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self d have fun while you can. 
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cHorus (while Gingerbread Boy runs) — 
For the garden outside he made a wild dash. 
Then away down the road he ran like a flash. 
He ran past the meadow, and Grandfather called, 


GRANDFATHER (enters meadow, and sings)— 
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Stop! Does Grand - moth - er 





know you're wound up like a top? 


GINGERBREAD BOY (sings)— 
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Yes! But I can’t stop 





ov-en, till you're crisp thro and thro. 


now, for run I must. 
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—A PRIMARY OPERETTA 


Here is an adaptation of a familiar story that provides 
singing, speaking, and acting parts for a flexible cast. 


cHorus (while Gingerbread Boy runs around 
and around the stage and Grandfather exits, shak- 
ing his head) — 
And his sharp little heels made a cloud of dust. 


cow (enters on the meadow side of the stage 








(Pig exits. Grandmother and Grandfather sit 
at the table on the kitchen side of the stage.) 


CHORUS— 
That evening at supper the old couple sat 
Eating, and chatting of this and of that. 
















































































and sings) — GRANDMOTHER (sings) — 
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Oh Gin - ger - bread Boy— : 
P Turn on the ra - di -— o. 
cHorus—Cried the cow with a moo. , 
cHorus—Grandmother said. 
cow (sings)— 
GRANDMOTHER (simgs)— 
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mo - ment. . 
Stop ” ? Let’s lis-ten to the news re- 
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like to talk to 


GINGERBREAD BOY (si”gs)— 

















I'm sor - ry, Mis - tress Cow. 
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Real-ly I am! Why not. talk to 
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Scare - crow Sam? 


your old friend 


| Pic (enters on the meadow side of the stage as 
Cow exits, and sings)— 


Oh, Gin - ger - bread Boy—- 


cHorus—Cried the pig with a grunt. 


PIG (sings)— 





What makes you a - ble to 




















do such a stunt? 
i GINGERBREAD BOY (sings)— 
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port be - fore we go to bed. 


cHoRUs—News flash! 


RADIO NEWS COMMENTATOR (sings, as though 
over radio) — 











day Con- cerns a Gin - ger-bread Boy who 
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ran a- way. 
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riv-er-bank close to the docks. 
GRANDFATHER (sings)— 
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That solves the mys - ter - y 
cHorUs—Grandfather said. 


GRANDFATHER (sings )— 
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For Red-dy’s quite fond of 














bread. 


rich 


gin —~ ger - 

The Chorus can speak the lines as a 
verse choir or they may wish to in- 
vent their own tunes and sing them. 





THE PILGRIMS 
ALBERTINA EASTMAN 


The Pilgrims thanked the Lord for corn 
That friendly Indians helped to sow. 

They thanked Him for rude homes that scarce 
Could keep out all the winter snow. 


They thanked the Lord for strength to toil 
From dawn to dusk unceasingly. 

They thanked Him for the right to guard 
Their dream of a democracy. 


The Pilgrims prayed for faith to build 
A nation strong and wholly free, 
Where we, their children, might enjoy 

The heritage of Liberty. 


So let us, on Thanksgiving Day, 
Thank God for Pilgrims, brave and sure, 


And with their firm faith humbly pray 


That we may keep their land secure. 


FROST PICTURES 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


The frost upon my windowpane 
Is like a picture book. 
I see a shining forest 
Near a winding silver brook 
That leads up to a castle 
With a moat and tower high, 
So tall it almost brushes 
Twinkling stars up in the sky. 
But when the bright sun shines, 
And all the air is warm again, 
My picture book will vanish 
Leaving just my windowpane. 


THANKSGIVING ACROSTIC 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


hanksgiving time, we're oh, so gay! 
appiness just rules the day. 

unts and uncles, short and tall, 
ieces and nephews, large and small, 
ith and kin, whoever is able, 

pend Thanksgiving at our table. 
orgeous colors greet the eye; 
magine, golden pumpkin pie; 
egetables, green and yellow; 
rresistible turkey—a great, brown fellow; 
uts of every sort you'll find; 
rapes—the velvety, purple kind. 


elightful to have one’s folks so near. 

ll gave some ration stamps this year. 

es, gratefully we bow our heads and say: 
ALL— 
Thank God for this Thanksgiving Day; 
Thank God for America, free and fair; 
Thank God for our patriots everywhere 
Who serve and fight the American way, 
That we may keep Thanksgiving Day. 
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THE COLORS 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


Red for the royalty of courage; 
White for purity of body, heart, and mind; 
Blue for the truths of past and present— 
These are the meanings that we find 
As we look upon our glorious banner waving 
Proudly above our native land. 
Oh, may we learn the meanings of the colors, 
And, as we learn, begin to understand 
How to apply them to our living, 
So that our democracy may be 
A living symbol of each color 
To spread throughout the world true liberty. 
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WHAT 


(The “statues” stand rigid as 
Dorothy and Eric enter and walk 
slowly from one to the other. The 
children stop near the “statue” of 
Columbus.) 

poROTHY—Christopher Columbus! 
It was four hundred and fifty-one 
years ago that he discovered America, 
and just think—he never knew that 
he found a new land. 

EkIC—Ummm! Boy, it must be 
wonderful to be a great man like 
Columbus! Wouldn't I like to have 
my portrait painted and my statue 
placed in 2 museum and everything! 
But no chance of my ever being a 
Columbus! 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (coming 
to lifey—Why not? 

ERIC (in astonishment )—What? 

DOROTHY—Oh, my goodness! 

(As with one accord the two chil- 
dien back away from Columbus. 
When they reach the bench, they sit 
down, facing the “statues,” all of 
whom relax their rigid poses.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Would 
you like to be Christopher Columbus? 

ERIC—Would I! 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Then I 
shail give you the opportunity. You 
take my place, and I'll take your 
place in the world. 

ERIC—What’s the idea? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—You said 
you wanted to be a Columbus. Well, 
you can be if you choose. Then ev- 
eryone will come here to admire you 
and call you a hero. 

DAVID (off stage)—Eric, where are 
you? (He enters, followed by Carol.) 
Oh, there you are! 

cAaROL—We have been looking ev- 
erywhere for you. 

DOROTHY—-Sh-sh! 

ERIC—Come on in, both of you, 
and sit down. 

porotHy (fo Carol and David as 
they come in and sit on floor by the 
bench)—Mr. Columbus has just of- 
fered to change places with Eric. 

carot—Honestly! My, wouldn’t 
it be wonderful to be a great person! 

poroTrHY—And if Eric should 
trade places with you, what would 
you do, Mr. Columbus? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (pauses 
for effect)—Why, Vd do a little 
more exploring! 

DOROTHY (affer a moment)—But 
there’s nothing left to explore! Ev- 
erything has already been explored. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—That re- 
mark was often made when I was a 
youth. Nowadays at least you know 
that there are still regions around the 
Amazon and some distant spots in 
Tibet where no one has penetrated 
and which may be made accessible to 
mankind. 

ERIC—I'm not certain that I should 
like to be an explorer after all. I 
think I'd rather be a general, like 
Napoleon. (He goes over and stands 
near the “statue” of Napoleon.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—I shall be 
glad to let you become Napoleon, and 
stand here for everyone to admire, if 
you will let me be “you” for a while. 

ERIC—And why do you want to be 
“me” for a while? 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Instructor of Dramatics, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


With an art museum for its setting, this dramatization 
teaches a lesson in patriotism to some children who en- 
gage in conversation with the statues of famous persons. 








CHARACTERS 


STATUES 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTI 
JULIUS CAESAR 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ABKAHAM LINCOLN 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
rHOMAS EDISON 
CLARA BARTON 








Museum VIsITrors 
DOROTHY 
ERIC 


DAVID 
CAROL 


SETTING 


A room in an art museum. The 
“ ” 

statues” stand on pedestals arranged 
symmetrically. The name of each is 
in bold letters across the front of the 
pedestal. There is a “marble” bench 
downstage. 














NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—I have a 
new plan for conquering the world. 

cAROL—Oh, dear! 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—You need 
not be alarmed, little girl. I wouldn't 
be so foolish as to try again to con- 
quer the world by the sword. I know 
it can’t be done. My new plan is to 
have eternal peace among the nations. 

JULIUS CAESAR—That is an excel- 
lent idea, Napoleon. 


. r.« 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON—=I ‘thirk ,so, , 


too. This conversation is making’ me 
restless. Maybe ‘sémeone: wovid ‘ike 
to change plates ‘with’ mie."'’ * 
pavip (standing near. Wushingtou s 
“statue” )—I should love to bé called 
the Father of my Country. 
cAROL—Everyone thinks you are 
wonderful. In school we learn about 
your work in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and your services as first 
president of the United States. | 
can’t see why you would like to 
change places with any of us. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—There is 
something I should like to do. 
pavio—And what might that be? 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—I should 
like to devise some plan whereby all 
nations might live in peace. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (in admira- 


tion) —Well spoken, George! 


pavio—The point of view of you 
“statues” is certainly surprising. 

cAkOL—Indeed it is. I should 
think you would feel that your work 
had all been accomplished. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—We just 
began the work. Geographic discov- 
cries, such as I made, lead to scientific 
discoveries which are of benefit to 
all mankind. 

+Juslus CAESAR—I laid the founda- 

tions'of a new type of government, 
but others must continue in the build- 
*hg -of a Zoo government. 

WILLIAM S$HAKESPEARE—I wrote 2 
“few ‘plays that have been considered 
of merit, but greater ones are yet to 
be written. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—I freed the 
Negro slaves in the United States, but 
someone must free the whole world 
from the prejudices that still exist. 
There are many kinds of slavery, you 
know. Someone must teach the world 
that no one race is superior to an- 
other. Someone must lead the world 
to believe in the brotherhood of man, 
and convince all races that there is no 
such thing as a master race! 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—And some- 
one has to realize the dream that 
among nations good will is possible 
and practical. 

















THE STATUES TAUGHT 


THOMAS EDISON—Although I was 
able to perfect a number of inven- 
tions which have added to the com- 
fort and pleasure of mankind, there 
are incalculable numbers of things 
still to be invented. 

CLARA BARTON—I helped to nurse 
wounded soldiers, and I worked hard 
to organize the Red Cross Society in 
the United States so that victims of 
all kinds of disasters would receive 
care and attention. There is still a 
great deal to be done for unfortunate 
people, however. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—I won- 
der, now that you children realize a 
little of what there is yet to be ac- 
complished, whether you still wish to 
change places with any of us. 

ERIC—If you don’t mind I'd rather 
remain myself. 

THOMAS EDISON—And make an ef- 
fort to accomplish something worth 
while? 

ERIC—Yes, sir! 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE—Good boy! 
I am sure that with your determina- 
tion you will succeed. 

JuLIus CAEsAR—And it may be 
that a hundred years from now there 
will be statues of all of you in some 
big museum. 

CAROL (rising and walking toward 
exit)—We can’t be bothered about 
statues. We have work to do. 

pavip—Yes, it will be our job to 
carry on where you have left off. 

DOROTHY—But how are we going 
to do it? 

pAVID—The same way each of these 
great people did—by studying, and— 

rHOMAS EDISON—Experimenting— 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE—Learning 
by experience— 

CHRISTOPHER 
vering— 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—Ignoring 
defeat— 

CLARA BARTON—Helping others— 

JULIUS CAESAR—Daring— 


COLUMBUsS—Perse- 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—Overcom- 
ing obstacles— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—And seeing 


the funny side! 

poroTHy (doubtfully)—It sounds 
like a big order. 

CAROL—It is, but we are out to do 
big things. 

CLARA BARTON—And you will do 
them. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Yes, you are 
the hope of the world. 

(Bell rings off stage.) 

caROL—It is time for us to go. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Don’t 
forget this afternoon’s discussion! 

DOROTHY AND DAVID—We won't! 

ERIC—Thanks for showing us the 
possibilities for the future. 

(The children wander out slowly.) 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—I wonder 
what the future does hold in store. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Don’t wor- 
ry about the future. The future be- 
longs to the youth of America. They 
will know what to do about it. 

CLARA BARTON—It’s closing time; 
the keeper is locking the gate. Time 
to sleep. 

(“Statues” resume rigid positions 
a; the curtains slowly close.) 
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WHEN THANKSGIVING COMES 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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For home, church, and school, " This land where we are liv- ing, For 


love through the year, We join in glad thanks-giv-ing. Be thank-ful for 
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Pot Pet r tf? 


plen-ty, _ the fruits of field and farm. Be thank-ful _ for safe-ty, for here we fear no harm. Be thank-ful —_ for 
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lib-er-ty, a coun-try great and strong. Then sing, good A - mer-i-cans, A glad thanks-giv-ing song! 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake, Cymbals may play drum part. 
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‘Teachers’ Help -One-Another Club 





FOR SPATTER WORK 
VERNA DEAVER 


w= making spatter-work pic- 
tures, cut the pattern out of 
coarse tablet paper. Wet the back of 
it and lay it on the paper that is to 
be spattered. It sticks perfectly while 
the work is being done. By the time 
that the spattering is finished, the 
paper pattern will be dry and will lift 
off easily. No pins are needed, so 
the finished picture is free from pin- 
holes. Much better spatter pictures 
are produced, as no edges curl up to 
allow the spattering ink to get under 
the pattern. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
LOUISE M. DIEHL 


eg AN effort to become better ac- , 


quainted with my pupils, who are 
transported within 9 twelve-mile ra- 
dius by busses, I stimulated an in- 
terest in writing autobiographies. We 
discussed the possibilities and decided 
on such topics as home, family, group 
activities (4-H Clubs, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, musical organiza- 
tions), church interest, hobbies, trav- 
el, their contribution or that of their 
family to the war effort, members of 
their family in the armed forces, par- 
ents in defense plants, Red Cross 
activities. "They were asked to tell 
what sort of career would be most 
attractive to them. 

Many pupils included snapshots. 
Some drew little sketches, or used 
post-card views, neatly fastened in 
covers which they had designed. The 
results were definitely worth while. 

Such autobiographies assist the 
teacher to understand the child and 
to advise him in planning leisure-time 
activities that will develop skills, 
habits, and attitudes which are essen- 
tial to his success. 


BE ECONOMICAL 
NORMA BEAVERS 


pap my pupils and I are trying 
to save paste, construction paper, 
and other supplies, we endeavor to 
use materials at hand in our art and 
craft work. Clay for modeling is 
found in our neighborhood. Weeds 
are bronzed or painted and used for 
winter bouquets. Small beads, re- 
claimed from old dresses and purses, 
are woven into Indian beadwork on 
looms built out of cheese boxes. 
Pasteboard boxes from drygoods stores 
are used to make flash cards and to 
hold supplies. Crayon work is done 
on pieces of cloth brought from the 
homes. Odd-shaped jars or glasses, 
when painted, become lovely vases. 

There is no end to the possibili- 
ties for handwork in this very prac- 
tical form of conservation. 
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A CALENDAR EXERCISE 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


His calendar, with tne follawing 
questions, may be mimeographed 
and distributed ro. the pupils tq /pro- 
vide a seatwork cxercise in reading. 
1. What is the name of this meuth? 
2. How many days are. tiere _in 
November? 
3. Election Day is what date? 
4. What day is observed on No- 
vember 11? 
§. Do we have school on Thanks- 
giving Day? 
6. What date is Thanksgiving? 
7. What day of the week is it? 


8: On what Thursday of the month 
is itt 

9. Does ‘Thsnksgiving always come 
on Thursday? 

10., Is Thanksgiving always on the 
sagne_ date? 

11. Count the Mondays in No- 
vember (Tuesdays, and so on). 

12. Is this a fall month? 

13. On which day of the week 
does this month begin? 

14. On which day does it end? 

15. On how many days do we 
have school in November? 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid, for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 
dened and postal clerks busier than 





ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


Club Exchange 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


Club Exchange department from 
Tue Instructor. We plan to re- 





sume it with the return of peace. 


POETRY NOTEBOOKS 
MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


OETRY notebooks in my _ class 
changed “You must learn this 
poem” to “You may learn the poem 
you like.” I encouraged each pupil to 
keep a poetry notebook in which he 
put poems that he enjoyed. Hoping 
to raise the level of the children’s po- 
etic taste, I occasionally distributed 
mimeographed copies of carefully 
chosen poems. ‘These could be includ- 
ed in the notebooks if desired, and 
they usually became favorites. 

Every two weeks we set aside a pe- 
riod for the recitation of favorite po- 
cms which the children had chosen to 
memorize. During the last part of 
the period the pupils were free to 
compare notebooks and to work on 
them. Most of the notebooks were il- 
lustrated by their owners and became 
attractive and valued possessions. 

By the end of the year not only 
had each child learned several poems, 
but most of them had formed the 
habit of reading and evaluating verse 
in newspapers, magazines, and books. 


PICTURE STUDY 


ANNA DAVIS 


F™ several years I have been mount- 
ing the reproductions of famous 
pictures from THE INsTRUCTOR cov- 
ers. This year we had an exhibit of 
one hundred pictures in our classroom. 
I put ten pictures on the bulletin 
board at a time. After we had stud- 
ied each group I displayed the whole 
collection of pictures. The pupils 
pretended they were in a real art gal- 
lery, and they tried to see how many 
pictures they could name. 

During the study each child made 
an attractive study booklet, using 
the colored miniatures from THE 
InstRuCTOR. The interest in famous 
pictures soon spread throughout our 
school, and many parents came to 


see the final exhibit. 


RATIONING “ANDS” 
VERA LUND 


S° LAVISHLY did the seventh grade 
use the word and that we finally 
decided to ration this much over- 
worked word. Not more than three 
ands were allowed in a two-minute 
talk. If anyone exceeded this limit, 
he sat down. 

Children found it necessary to re- 
organize talks, since and could no 
longer be used to hold together long, 
loosely constructed sentences. The 
sentences necessarily became shorter 
and more logical. This tendency also 
showed in written work. 

Occasionally it is beneficial to ra- 
tion other overworked words, such as 


then, if, so, and but. 
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Just ask the Emile Hegys 
what Ae Gacertcan Spcrit means 


They know how precious is this thing 
that ONLY AMERICANS HAVE... for 
they fled a land where it never existed 


Emile and Marie Hegy were born and wed 
in Alsace Lorraine at a time when their 
native land was under the heel of a conqueror. 


In May 1924, they freed themselves from the 
political and economic uncertainty that gov- 
erned their daily lives and came to America. 


Emile started work as a common laborer in 
the L & N car shop at Birmingham, Alabama. 
Soon there came a proud day when he and 
Marie became full-fledged citizens in a land 
where individual rights and freedoms were 
guaranteed. 


On December 7, 1941, war came to America 
« «+ their America now. That day found the 
one-time “common laborer,” Emile Hegy, a 
valued L & N veteran in a good paying job, 
earned on merit. . . a thing that would have 
been impossible in a land where men’s lives 
are lived under government decree and a 
common laborer must remain a common 
laborer until he dies. 


Hardly before war was declared next day, 
Emile and Marie Hegy bought a $1,000 
Defense Bond, the first $1,000 bond sold that 
day in Birmingham. Then, as fast as they 
could convert investments into cash, the 
Hegys bought more bonds. Today, a sub- 
stantial part of every L & N pay check to 
Emile Hegy goes for the purchase of still 
more War Bonds. 


Emile and Marie would tell you that they are 
buying all the War Bonds they can afford for 
TWO reasons. One is to help beat Hitler 
and Hirohito. The other . . . to help make 
sure that America will keep the priceless 
American Spirit alive. 

That is the Spirit that laid the railroads, dug 
the mines, built the factories that make pos- 
sible our arsenal of freedom today. It is the 
Spirit that will never die, so long as we re- 
main free to strive in our own individual 
ways, for our own individual betterment. 


PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


aetiendimael hiaeedianetms at entareeraanintatee 
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Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today.i.Tomorrow 





The L & N, like other railroads that share in the 
wartime marvel of transportation, is a product 
of The American Spirit. Actuated by that Spirit, 
our nation has grown strong because free men 
have been able to invest their savings in pro- 
ductive industry; labor has progressed under the 
right to bargain, individually or collectively; 
every person has been free to earn a just reward 
for energy, ability and initiative. It is that Spirit, 
nurtured on these freedoms, that holds the hope 


of a better world tomorrow . . . a tomorrow in 


which the L & N will continue to contribute to the 
certain development of the South. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





CLEAN HANDS 


ELSIE HAYRE 


M*" of my rural-school pupils 
do not go home for lunch. For 
some time I found it difficult to be 
sure that each pupil washed his hands 
before eating. We now use the fol- 
lowing plan, which has proved to be 
very satisfactory. 

I appoint soap and water monitors 
on Monday. ‘These pupils serve one 
week, Ic is their duty to bring in 
water at the morning recess and put 
it on the stove to heat. At noon the 
pupils who go home for lunch are dis- 
missed. ‘This is the signal for the 
monitors to go to work. 

While the lunches are being passed 
out, the monitors dissolve soap chips 
in a fruit jar. One monitor stands at 
each end of the porch. As the chil- 
dren walk past the soap monitor, he 
pours dissolved soap into each child's 
hands, and, while walking to the oth- 
er end of the porch, the children work 
up a good lather. There they meet 
the water monitor, who pours a slow 
stream of water over their hands. 
They go back into the schoolroom, 
get paper towels, and return to their 
seats, where they dry their hands. I 
go last in line; and when my hands 
are washed, help the monitors to wash 
theirs. If the weather is cold, the 
handwashing, of course, has to be 
done inside the schoolhouse. 

The pupils are eager to serve as 
helpers. For a long time I bought 
the soap, and the children brought 
small individual towels to school for 
their use, The school board now fur- 
nishes the soap and the paper towels. 


THE HARVEST CART 


IRIS HOWELL 


er Harvest Cart was a very popu 
lar feature in our room during 
the Thanksgiving season. We placed 
our reading table, which is about five 
feet long, near the wall in the front 
of the room, put some cardboard 
wheels against the legs, and fastened 
a small shelf on the wall above, slant- 
ing it to look like a roof. This we 
covered with several heads of grain. 
In the back we hung strings of pep- 
pers, ears of corn, and gourd charms. 
In the cart we arranged a profusion 
of gourds and colorful vegetables and 
fruits. The result was very attrac 
tive and a reminder of some of the 
things for which we are thankful. 


PARTY FAVORS 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


oh favors for Thanksgiving 
dinner can be made of papier- 
miché. First wad newsprint into a 
small tight ball and wrap it with 


plenty of string. Cover the ball with* 


torn strips of wet newsprint. Then 
add layer upon layer of newsprint 
strips which have been soaked in 
cooked flour paste. When the pump- 
kin is of the desired shape and size, 
let it dry thoroughly. Then slice 
off the top with a sharp knife, and 
carefully pull out the ball of news- 
print and string. The top can then 
be put back on. Paint the pumpkin 
with orange poster paint and fill with 
nuts or candies. 


PINE-CONE TURKEYS 


BERTHA LINDSEY 

F* table decorations for the sol- 

diers our pupils made attractive 
turkeys out of pine cones. Chicken, 
guinea-hen, or turkey feathers were 
used for the tails. The legs and neck 
(including the head) were shaped 
from pipe-stem cleaners curved to fit 
into the cone and look natural. A 
bit of red paint was put on the head. 
For a firm base, the turkey’s feet were 
thumbtacked to a block of wood. 


FREE READING 


MATTIE LEVINS 


N ORDER that I may check the 

books which my first-grade pupils 
have read, I fasten in the back of 
each book with paper clips a paper on 
which the title of the book is written. 
I then encourage each reader to write 
his name upon this paper when he 
completes the book. Later, I check 
which girls and boys have read the 
book. This paper also helps the child 
in selecting a book, as he can deter- 
mine at once whether he has read it. 

As the pupils read more difficult 
books, I have them make individual 
cardboard markers, 3” x 6”, with 
their names and a design on one side 
and a space on the other side for 
printing the titles of books read. 
When a child has recorded six books 
in this manner, he exchanges his 
marker for another one. This device 
is less complicated than the card- 
index system used in later grades. 


GAMES TO MAKE 


META KORTJOHN 


M’*" interesting games can be 
made from scraps of wallboard. 
Though wallboard is not easy to saw 
through, it can be cut by using a 
hammer and chisel. Stove bolts and 
nuts should be used instead of nails, 
which will not stay in the wallboard. 

For a ringtoss game, punch holes 
in the wallboard with an ice pick, run 
a stove bolt in from the back, and 
fasten a nut on the front. Under the 
bolts paste numbers cut from a calen- 
dar; colored pictures of fruits, flow- 
ers, or trees; or, for special occasions, 
turkeys, hearts, rabbits, and so on. 
Use weighted raffia rings to throw 
at the bolts. 

For another game of skill, use a 
chisel and hammer to cut out features 
on a large face outlined on the wall- 
board, and then try to throw a bean- 
bag into the openings. 


A PUMPKIN INDIAN 
GLADYS S. SHIRES 


A“ AMUSING Thanksgiving decora- 
tion can be made by sticking 
turkey or chicken feathers into the 
top of a small pumpkin in the style 
of the headdress of the Plains Indians. 
Features and war paint can be put on 
by using poster colors. 

A pair of these Indians make an at- 
tractive centerpiece for the Thanks- 
giving dinner table. Place them with 
their bead necklaces on autumn foli- 
age or corn husks. 











HE object of this arithmetic game 
‘3 is to teach primary pupils addi- 
tion combinations. The sum of any 
two numbers appearing through the 
holes in pussy’s back is revealed by 
pulling pussy’s tail, but the children 
must be careful not to do that! 

Cut a rectangle of cardboard 10” x 
7%.” (a tablet back is suitable) and 
paint on it blue sky, brown fence, 
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THIS BLACK CAT TEACHES ADDITION 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 
St. James School, Johnson City, New York 


yellow moon and stars, and black let- 
tering, as shown. Cut a hole 344” 
long and 1” wide, beginning 44(¢” 
down from the top. This will reach 
to within 2” of the bottom edge. 

Cut the cat from cardboard of a 
similar weight, and paint it black. 
Cut three holes about the size of 2 
nickel, as indicated in the diagram. 

Cut the tail from a separate piece 
of cardboard and fasten it to the body 
with a small brass paper fastener. 
(See drawing and photograph. ) 

Next cut a cardboard disk 7°4” in 
diameter. 
numerals, arranged as shown in the 
drawing at right. Note that the fig- 
ure nearest the edge is always the sum 
of the other two. The numerals are 
spaced to show through the holes in 
the cat, one combination at a time. 
Cut notches along the circle’s circum- 
ference, as shown. 

Fasten together cat, background, 
and disk with a large brass paper fas- 


Paint it white with black* 


tener. Paint black whiskers against 
the blue sky in their proper position. 
About halfway down the right side 
of the game board, cut a slight inden- 
tation, so the notches of the disk 
will protrude and the disk can be 
turned. (In the photograph, one notch 
shows against the dark border.) 
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till the hionls go on again 
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You Can Be Well Groomed 


ROSE KENNEDY 


RE you well groomed, or do your 
clothes at make-up look as 
- though they had taken a flying 
leap at you and just managed to hang 
on? Good grooming does not consist 
of getting yourself all fixed up once 
in a blue moon, but, like good music 
and literature, should be a part of 
everyday living. It takes care to look 
your best, it’s true, but not neces- 
sarily more time than you have been 
using. Either way—looking your best 
or being careless—is a habit. 

It is decidedly important to consult 
your mirror to see just what you look 
like. Don’t make it a cursory glance, 
but take a good long look. Is your 
hair-do becoming and your make-up 
natural-looking? Are your stocking 
seams straight? Are your clothes 
clean, well pressed, and properly fit- 
ted? Are your shoes clean and in 
good repair? Robert Burns’s immor- 
tal utterance, “O wad some power the 
giftie gie us to see oursel’s as ithers 
see us!’ applies here. 


CLEANLINESS 


If everyone obeyed the simple rules 
of hygiene, the following comments 
would not need to be made! Frequent 
bathing, the use of a reliable deodorant 
cream or liquid, brushing the teeth 
twice a day and having the dentist 
clean them at regular intervals, are 
essentials of good grooming. 

To cleanse the face and neck, some 
prefer to use soap; others cleansing 
cream. You will have to determine 
which method is better for you. When 
applying soap or creams, never drag 
the muscles of your face downward; 
use an outward and upward circular 
motion. Special attention should be 
given the neck. 

A powder base, natural-looking 
rouge and lipstick, and powder care- 
fully applied will do worlds to give 
you that crisp, fresh look you may 
envy in someone else. 


CARE OF THE NAILS 


Sorne women seem to think that no 
one will notice if they slur over this 
part of their grooming. As a matter 
of fact, there is nothing which belies 
good grooming so much as carelessly 
kept nails. The first requirement is 
cleanliness; a good nailbrush and an 
orange stick will do wonders. The 
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next is care in filing. Never bite, 
tear, or cut the nails, for this makes 
them brittle and rough, and causes 
hangnails. 

Use a cuticle remover and h 
back the cuticle with the end of the 
orange stick provided for that pur- 
pose. Whether you use brilliant polish 
or none at all is a matter of personal 
preference, but one essential for well- 
kept nails is buffing. If you use a 
liquid polish, buff the nails just be- 
fore applying the polish. 

Many persons feel they are not 
adept enough to apply liquid polish to 
their own nails. This is not difficult, 
but it does take practice. Rest the 
hand on a steady table (left hand 
first). Begin with the thumb and 
carefully paint the nailsand I do 
mean carefully, Then remove excess 
polish from nail tips and skin. When 
the left hand is thoroughly dry (some 
polishes take longer than others, so be 
sure you know your polish), do your 
right hand. If you are a very right- 
handed person, applying polish with 
your left hand will seem difficult at 
first, but it can be done if you per- 
severe. 

The final touch to the nails is 
hardening fluid, applied after the 
polish is dry. This in turn must be 
thoroughly dry. Nails taken care of 
this way once a week can withstand 
even the ravages of writing on the 
blackboard and washing lingerie. 


CARE AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE HAIR 


Find a way to wear your hair that 
is simple and becoming to you, and 
vary it only enough to keep abreast 
of the times. One clothes designer 
has said, “Fashion is spinach,” and 
this applies to hair contour as well as 
clothes. If you have a long neck, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t pile your hair 
on top of your head! Allow it to 
curl loosely but neatly at the back of 
the neck, if you have short hair, or 
if your hair is long, braid or coil it 
at the back of the neck. On the 
other hand, if you are short, cling 
to the upsweeps and high hair-do’s. 
They add dignity and height. 

Have a certain day when you 
shampoo your hair yourself, or have 
a regular date at the beauty shop, and 
make it often enough so that your 


hair always looks clean and shiny. 
Don’t have it done just for special 
“Haw wash hair, there 
you your own hair, 
are a few fundamentals to remember. 
Choose a good liquid shampoo. Ap- 
ply the shampoo once and rinse once; 
apply again; rinse in clear water, and 
then in water to which a little vine- 
gar or lemon juice has been added; 
rinse once again to remove the acid. 
When your hair is partly dry, comb it 
with a wide-toothed comb. Brushing 
wet hair has a tendency to take the 
life out of it. 


CARE AND SELECTION OF 
CLOTHES 


Your clothes should be carefully 
put where they belong after each 
wearing. Do you know why some 
women always look well groomed? 
One such woman says, “I never come 
in from the street and cook dinner in 
a suit, even if it is old.” She changes 
to a house dress and carefully puts 
away her smart clothes. 

You need adequate places in which 
to keep your clothes. Your closet 





YOU CAN BE.... 





should contain plenty of hangers, 
dustproof bags for your best things, 
a shoe bag and shoe trees, and hat 
stands and boxes. Your bureau should 
have places for cosmetics, : lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, and so on. 

If you can’t have many clothes, do 
have one really good outfit. For 
instance, I know a young woman who 
doesn’t have much money to spend. 
She practices this econom it is 
an economy. Every four years she 
buys a really good suit. By freshen- 
ing it each season with new and at- 
tractive accessories, she succeeds in 
appearing extremely well dressed at 
all times. 

Next to care is the selection of 
clothes to meet your individual needs, 
and that is a whole story in itself, too 
long to go into here. “Be your age” 
is a good old adage to remember, 
however. If you are forty, dress as 
though you were proud of it, not as 
though you were trying to pretend 
you are still sixteen. Or if you're 
twenty-one, wear clothes that help 
you to look twenty-one, not what 
you think is a glamorous thirty-five. 





Lines on Teaching 
CYRIL A. SMACK 


A genius is a genius while he does 
ingenious things. 

A poet is a poet while he writes the 
line that rings 

With thought worth thinking, splen- 
didly and strikingly expressed. 

A genius or a poet is a great mind at 
its best. 


But never was the storm in which 
there came no easing lull, 

And never was a mind so great that 
it was never dull. 

That should explain why girls and 
boys should never be oppressed 

With thoughts of genius ofher than 
of genius at its best. 


The greatest inspiration to a child 
who’s fairly bright 

Is seeing just how genius floods a 
mystery with light— 

Brings it to where it has no part re- 

Life is romance to those whose eyes 
can see its facts revealed. 


But genius isn’t genius while it stum- 
bles in the dark, 

And, when we try to teach it is, we 
widely miss the mark. 

The fact that someone wrote some 
lines most worthy of our note 

Can’t justify the teaching of the /ess- 
er things he wrote. 


The noblest of our teachers are those 
who realize 

What signifies true genius, and choose 
with open eyes 

The greatest contributions that each 
genius left behind, 

Employing them to stimulate the pu- 
pil’s growing mind. : 


The world would be a better place if 
all —_ understand 

The teacher’s real im ce to the 
progress of a ‘oe Cag 

For he it is who brings the ore—or 
dross—from mental mines. 

(There’s gold for those who seek it 
in these very simple lines.) 
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How Vital Needs Are 
Met—Coal 


(Continued from page 33) 
Kinds of coal. 


C. 

1. Soft coal—bituminous, 
2. Hard coal—anthracite. 
3. Brown coal—lignite. 
4. Cannel coal. 

D. The uses of coal. 

1. Heating. 

2. Cooking. 

3. Furnishing power. 

a) For the manufacture of electricity. 

b) For the operation of factory ma- 
chinery. 

c) For steam locomotives. 

d) For steamships. 

E. Some by-products of coal. 
1. Briquettes. 

2. Coke. 

3. Illuminating gas. 

4, Coal-tar products. 

a) Drugs. 

b) Coal-tar dyes for food and cloth- 
ing. 

c) Perfumes. 

d) Nylon. 

e) Explosives. 

f) Plastics. 

F. From coal mine to cellar. 
1. Where coal is found. 

a) Near surface of ground. 

b) Deep down in the earth. 
2. Methods used in mining coal. 

a) Digging by hand. 

b) Drilling with machines. 

c) Shoveling with steamshovels near 
the surface. 

3. How coal is brought up out of the 
mine. 

a) Loaded on cars by miners. 

b) Propelled to the surface by elec- 
tricity, compressed air, mules, or horses. 
4. How coal is prepared for shipment. 

a) Cleaned—partly by hand, partly 
by machinery. 

b) Sorted according to different sizes. 

c) Loaded by machines. 

§. Transportation. 
a) In early days. 
(1) By horseback or wagon. 
(2) By rough barges floated down 
the river. 

b) Today. 

(1) By rail. 
(2) By steamship. 
(3) By truck. 
(4) By barge. 

6. Marketing. 

a) To railroad companies. 

b) To companies which use it to pro- | 
duce power. 

c) To coal merchants who sell to 
individuals. 

7. Meanings of such terms as blasting, 
safety lamp, shaft, tipple, breaker, ship, 
dump, and sorting. 


ACTIVITIES 





1. Collected different kinds of coal. | Here’s What T.C.U. will do for You 


Placed label under each sample with the | 
following information. 
Soft Coal (bituminous) 
Burns faster than hard coal. 
Is a duller color. 
Makes more smoke. 
Costs less than hard coal. 
Hard Coal (anthracite) 
Burns more slowly than soft coal. 
Makes less smoke than soft coal. 
Costs more than soft coal. 
There is less hard coal than soft coal 
in the United States. 
2. Made a list of things in the home 
which coal helped to manufacture. 
3. Made a collection of some of the by- 
products, 
4. Collected pictures for the bulletin 
board which showed coal mines, coal on 
trains, coal yards, and so forth. 
5. Brought books from home which had 
stories about coal. 
6. Collected magazine and newspaper 
clippings about by-products of coal. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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(for Less than a Nickel a Day) 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life. 

Pay $333 to $3,000 for major 
accidents (loss of sight or 
limb). 

Pay $50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile). 

Pay $50 a month when quaran- 
tined and salary stopped. 


Pay certain Hospital and Oper- 
ation Benefits, Travel Identifi- 
cation Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills 
for Minor Accidents, Optional 
Benefits for Certain Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if you so 
desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Teacue RS 
Casuatty 
U nperwriters 


435 T.C.U. Building 4 


Lincoin, 8, Nebraska 





Will You, Too, 
Hear this Happy Message 
When “Bad Luck” 
Comes Your Way? 


When you figure so closely month after month to keep 
within your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident, 
sickness or quarantine strike you like a thunderbolt? 
The force of the shock will be broken, however, if you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Perhaps some teach- 
ers can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd 
who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most 
teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
of financial help when disabled by accident, sickness 
or quarantine. 


You Always Know What 
Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


T.C.U. never assesses its members. You know right 
from the start just what your protection is going to 
cost you. No matter what accident may befall a group 
of member-teachers at one time—and no matter how 
severe and widespread an epidemic may be—this strong 
44-year-old organization meets the situation fully— 
fairly—promptly. For less than a nickel a day you can 
be ander the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Send the Coupon —No Agent Will Cali 


Every T.C.U. member is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
because he or she alone decided after getting all the 
facts that it was the best place to be. They simply sent 
the coupon, as we ask you to do now. They learned 
what other teachers have to say about the fair and 
generous treatment they received. Then without any 
pressure whatever (because T.C.U. has no agents any- 
where) they made up their minds to get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. Why not send the coupon and get 
all the facts—without obligation today. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To THe T.C.U. 435 T.C.U. Burnie, 
Lincoin, 8, NEBRASKA. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name... acento 


Address____. 





NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social stud.es; or 
if you wish to know ‘how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe INstTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











‘Please tell me how much technical work 
in music should be taught to fifth- and 
sixth-grade children. 


If middle-grade pupils have not had 
much instruction in music before, it 
is better for them to learn to sing 
many lovely songs, to get their voices 
in good condition, and to hear good 
music, than it is for them to spend 
too much time on_ technicalities. 
However, if they have had consistent 
work in music, they should know the 
following things. 

1. Key signatures (at least nine). 

2. Staff degrees. 

3. Chromatics. 

4. The major and minor scales. 

§. All kinds of notes and rests. 

6. The meaning of each figure in 
measure signatures. 


° 


I wish to teach the sharp and flat chro- 
matics to my elementary-school pupils. 
What do you suggest? 


Proceed from the known to the 
unknown. The first chromatic tone 
to teach is fi. Have the class sing 
do, ti, do; then so, fi, so exactly like 
it. Follow this with all the others, 
which sound the same; la, si, la; mi, 
ri, mi; and so on, ; 

Compare /a, fe, la, which is the 
first flat chromatic to be taught, with 
fa, so, fa, which is already known in 
the major scale. 


* 


What are some good exercises to use to 
strengthen the voices of children in the 
third and fourth grades? 


Great care should be taken of the 
voices of children in these grades. 
“Strength” is not needed, Freedom 
and ease in producing tones are most 
essential. To achieve these, it is nec- 
essary to stress the importance of good 
posture, deep breathing, the relaxed 
jaw, the open mouth, and the correct 
pitch of songs (on the staff). If the 
children do voice exercises, have them 
start at the top of the scale. They 
should sing the scale, descending, 
using some neutral syllable as /oo or 
mo (the two most rounded vowels). 
Pitch do on E-flat, E, F, and F-sharp. 


e 


Please explain what is meant by the 
term head tone. Why are we told to 


strive for good head tones? 


The term head tone, properly inter- 
preted, means free tone as opposed to 
throaty tone. If a tone is free, it 
seems to come from the head, not the 
throat. This is the ideal tone—natu- 
ral, free, produced easily without 
constricting the throat muscles. 
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Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State College, Jersey City, New Jersey 








What is a readiness test in arithmetic 
and of what use is it to the teacher and 
pupils? 


An arithmetic-readiness test aims 
to perform the same function that a 
reading-readiness test does. Its pur- 
pose is to determine whether a pupil 
has an adequate background so that 
he can begin a particular type of 
work. Before a teacher introduces 
division, for example, she determines 
from a readiness test whether her pu- 
pils really understand subtraction, 
multiplication, and place value. 

A good readiness test is highly di- 
agnostic so that it will show the par- 
ticular type of instruction which is 
needed before a new topic can be suc- 
cessfully taught. A reteaching and a 
bolstering up of the essential pre- 
requisites of a process render the new 
learning much easier than an un- 
fortified plunge into a new topic. 


Do you believe in the use of a text- 
book or workbook in arithmetic for the 
second grade? 


This depends upon the teacher and 
what her objective is for the work in 
this grade. If the aim is to provide 
number experiences, the resourceful 
teacher is frequently better off with- 
out a book than with one. She will 
use the actual classroom experiences 
to show the meaning of number. 
This is the highest form of teaching 
meaning in second-grade arithmetic. 

If the objective of teaching num- 
ber in this grade is to have the pupils 
learn the basic facts in addition or 
subtraction, then I heartily endorse a 
textbook or workbook for any teach- 
er, except perhaps a very skillful one. 
When the textbook or workbook is 
followed carefully, a certain amount 
of real progress in number work is 
almost sure to be made. 








The Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








Please make a suggestion about teach- 
ing the social studies to first-graders in 
a rural area, 


In general you should center your 
work around the children’s immediate 
environment. You might take up 
Farm Life, Farm Animals, Milk, 
Vegetables, or Community Helpers. 

Include much activity and many 
trips. Develop simple reading charts 
based on trips and activities. Provide 
opportunities for art expression. 

. 
Please mention a good modern book on 
methods of teaching the social studies 
in upper grades. 

The Twelfth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
will help you. It is entitled The So- 
cial Studies in the Elementary School 
(National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D.C.; $2.00). 


How should I teachsOld World geog- 
raphy this year when so many of the 
countries are connected with the war? 


Current events are of course an 
important phase of geography teach- 
ing, especially in the upper grades. 
Your pupils should subscribe to one of 
the weekly current-events papers. 
They should also refer to newspapers 
and weekly news magazines. The 
War Geography Atlas (American Ed- 
ucation Press, Columbus, Ohio; $.15) 
will be most helpful. 

Work in current events should be 
balanced by the study of important 
products, such as oil, wheat, cotton, 
metals; and by cause-and-effect stud- 
ies. For example: Why is the Medi- 
terranean Sea important? Why is 
Switzerland neutral? Why does Rus- 
sia desire harbors on the Baltic? 
What effect have the Himalayas on 
the climate of India and China? 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 











What science units would you suggest 
as being most directly connected with 
the war? 


Science units on the following top- 
ics are being used in many schools to 
acquaint pupils with problems related 
to the war: Airplanes, Fire and Fire 
Prevention, Conservation, Minerals in 
the Earth, Electricity, Transporta- 
tion, Communication, Science and 
Industry, Science and Agriculture, 
and Science and Chemistry. 


* 


How expensive is the equipment for the 
teaching of a course in science in the 


third and fourth grades? 


With thoughtful planning many 
schools have assembled very adequate 
experimental equipment for less than 
ten dollars for these two grades com- 
bined. Here are several practical sug- 
gestions for keeping the cost of such 
equipment low. (1) If possible bor- 
row some of the material from the 
junior and senior high school, espe- 
cially the expensive equipment. (2) 
Let children bring materials from 
home. (3) Let pupils make equip- 
ment at home or in the school shop 
whenever possible. (4) Keep all ex- 
periments simple. (5) Buy material 
from the ten-cent store. (6) Inter- 
est some older persons in helping to 
assemble the equipment. 


e 


In our sixth grade we are allowed but 
one forty-minute science period each 
week. How can I make it worth while? 


Obviously your class time is too 
short. Is it possible for you to take 
ten minutes from some other period 
or periods and then have two twenty- 
five minute periods a week? The time 
between class sessions would thus be 
less, and interest would not be so 
likely to lag. 

If your science periods are made 
sufficiently challenging, the interest 
may. carry over into some of your 
free- or organized-reading periods, 
provided of course you have science 
reading material available on the sub- 
ject being studied. When there are 
opportunities for recording observa- 
tions and experiments, these records 
may be made during the periods re- 
served for written language work. 
Under some circumstances the subject 
matter of arithmetic and spelling pe- 
riods may be taken from the current 
science topic. Correlation of your 
subject-matter areas may thus stretch 
your science period to accomplish 
more, but use the tool subjects only 
when they actually are needed and 
not merely for the sake of correlating. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











In social-studies class we are studying 
South America. Please mention a film 
that we could use at this time. 


A travelogue which combines car- 
toons and live action to portray the 
people and customs of South America 
is South of the Border (16 mm. sound 
film in color, 40 min.). Produced by 
Walt Disney, it is distributed by the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York. Apply to the distributor 
for prices. 


* 


Please outline a general plan for the 
use of motion pictures within the class- 
room. 


The following outline covers, in 
general, the way a teacher may use a 
film effectively in teaching. This 
plan presupposes the use of a 16 mm. 
film not over 800 feet in length, re- 
quiring up to 30 minutes to show. 

I. Preview by teacher. Analyze the 
contents in connection with lesson 
material. (1) Will it add something 
new to the unit? (2) How is it re- 
lated to the lesson unit? (3) Is it ac- 
curate and up-to-date? (4) Are the 
titles and verbal explanations suitable 
for the age level of the pupils? (5) 
Does it fit in with other visual aids 
used? (6) What effect will it have 
on the attitude of the pupils in regard 
to racial questions, social differences, 
and so on? 

II. Instruction to class. (1) Ex- 
plain that, in addition to showing the 
film, lectures, pictures, map work, 
and blackboard diagrams will be used. 
(2) Introduce vocabulary of new 
terms found in film. (3) Ask ques- 
tions which will be answered by the 
picture. (4) Build up interest in the 
field desired. 

III. Projection of film. (1) Show 
entire film without comment. (2) 
Answer questions that come up and 
show film a second time, making 
stops as necessary to clear up misun- 
derstandings. (3) Introduce other 
materials, visual or written, to clarify 


concepts. (4) Connect film with 
other work. 

IV. Follow-up work. (1) Reports 
on special phases of unit. (2) Ques- 


tions on important facts of unit. 

V. Review. (1) Second or third 
showing of picture. (Same day or 
later.) (2) Correct errors and place 
in proper sequence all the material 
studied. 

VI. Tests on the unit. 
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My principal insists that I schedule a 
daily period for language in my first 
grade. How can I keep it informal? 


There is so much oral language in- 
volved in first-grade work through- 
out the day that you can easily label 
one of the periods language. For 
instance, the first fifteen minutes are 
likely to be spent in a news period in 
which the children exchange experi- 
ences they have had on the way to 
and from school and at home. Such 
an opening period is a valuable one in 
terms of the socialization of the pu- 
pils and the extension of experiences 
and interests. 

Another period that you might call 
language is the one in which you 
have storytelling by you and by the 
pupils, with the follow-up discussion 
and dramatization. There need be no 
artificial formality; merely label a 
period that you have each day as a 
part of the-normal, daily program. 


a 


How long should a lesson in handwrit- 
ing be? To what extent should re- 
medial practice be used? 


Fifteen minutes of actual practice 
in writing is long enough. Most of 
the writing practice should be reme- 
dial in fourth grade and above. Pu- 
pils should compare their penmanship 
on papers written in all their classes 
and practice on the particular letters 
that need to be improved. Penman- 
ship manuals have pages that stress 
the formation of every letter. 

In the primary grades, the teacher 
will demonstrate the proper form and 
direction of strokes on the black- 
board, and then supervise the pupils’ 
practice on unfamiliar letters or those 
that seem hard to learn. 


e 


Please suggest some way that I can in- 
clude daily spelling lessons in my 
crowded rural-school program. 


First-graders should not have regu- 
lar spelling classes. Second- and third- 
graders should. have a short list of 
new and review words to study each 
day. An older, capable pupil may 
supervise the study and testing on 
such words after you have shown him 
how. From fourth grade up, the pu- 
pils should have a pretest on the 
week’s words one day, and spend the 
other four days in alternate study and 
testing. Arrange to have some classes 
study on the days you pronounce the 
test to others. 









YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 
10 minute sound film; shows 
how schools and clubs are de- 
veloping radically new types 
of aircraft for this “air- 
conditioned” nation, 





B&H Precision 

Reconditioning... 
Keep your Filmo pro- 
jector in tip-top oper- 
ating condition. When 
it needs service—it 
needs B&H factory re- 
conditioning service. 
Send it to the factory 
through your B&H Vis- 
ual Education dealer, 


serait} iy 


— 
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“Pupils Learn 20% to 60% more in less time”... 
Research and experiment prove that pupils learn 20% to 60% more 
in less time when subjects are visually presented with motion pictures. 

Could there be a better reason for making fullest possible use of 
your school projector? If subject material is a question with you, 


the answer to itis... 


Use the FILMOSOUND LIBRARY —Through your B&H 


Visual Education dealer and Filmosound Library you have at your 
command a wealth of subject material that is practically all-inclusive 
in its variety. There are thousands of films from which to choose— 
and all on a purchase or rental basis. Mail the coupon for a Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog and latest Bulletins. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907 


REMEMBER 


New lamps can be supplied only when 
the burned-out lamp is turned in. 


“E” FOR EXCELLENCE 


Film shows how Army-Navy Award 
for extraordinary performance is 
won and presented. Service charge 
50c. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Without obligation, please send me: 

() Detailed information on Recondition- 
ing Service. 

() Filmosound Library Catalog Supple- 
ment 1943A listing preinduction and 
other new training films. 

f ) Data on Emergency First Aid films. 

) Gatates of British information Service 


ms. 
() Educational film cataiog. 


I now have. ..... have mot..... your 1942 
film catalogs. 


Name. 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Cell and Stowell 
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A Helpful Hint 


find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 


factor can so easily slow down. 


to chew Gum at school. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 
business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 


only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 





You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 


youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 


Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 


up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 


Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing—but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 


you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 























Ly them today 
io carry on tomorrow 


The habits of a lifetime are developed 
during childhood. ...That is why 
parents and teachers are careful to 
guide children in the selection of 
foods and beverages that provide 
nutriment as well as enjoyment. 

Bireley’s refreshing orange bever- 
age is a good source of health-giving 
Vitamin C ...is non-carbonated and 
has that real fruit taste. 

Children like Bireley’s. 





DIVISION OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Romantic Story of the Orange” 


BIRELEY’S + 1127 North Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, Colif. 











YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 











Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 














Can you give me some suggestions for 
developing more interest in reading 
among my primary pupils? 


Use the bulletin board to stimulate 
interest in reading. Post news items, 
science notes, plans for activities, 
committee names and duties, riddles, 
surprises, pupils’ original stories or 
poems, and pictures with correlated 
short stories. 

Display suitable books in an invit- 
ing manner. Use clever posters. Read 
stories aloud and make appropriate 
comments. Provide opportunities for 
children to talk about the books they 
have liked. Make your own enthusi- 
asm for children’s books contagious. 


* 
Where may I secure lists of books that 
will help me in selecting books for my 
pupils to read? 

Books and Library Reading for Pu- 
pils of the Intermediate Grades, by 
Evangeline Colburn (University of 
Chicago, Department of Education, 
Chicago; $1.50), contains a well- 
annotated list of books that have been 
found to interest children. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th St., Chi- 
cago, has book lists for extension 
reading for all grade levels. 

The American Library Association, 
§20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
issues book lists at intervals. 

The U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., also furnishes 
book lists; and lists are frequently 
found in professional periodicals. 


* 


How can I help my pupils to relate 
their reading material to other experi- 
ences? 

Pupils fail to react to reading ma- 
terials as vigorously as they should at 
the time they do the reading; there- 
fore the full import of the material is 
not impressed upon their minds and is 
consequently quickly forgotten. You 
can encourage a habit of active re- 
sponse and association of reading ex- 
periences that will be vitally useful to 
your pupils if you will: (1) set up 
live purposes for reading; (2) through 
discussion help the children to recall 
other related reading or life experi- 
ences; (3) lead the pupils to think of 
its possible connection with future ac- 
tivities; and (4) provide opportunities 
whenever possible for them to respond 
through dramatization, discussion, 
pantomime, or construction, 


Please give me some ideas for art work 
that will extend over November and 
December for third and fourth grades. 


Draw various animals, including 
camels and sheep, in a naturalistic 
manner in November. In December 
change them into animal toys by 
making them more round or square. 
Draw Wise Men on their camels; 
shepherds with their sheep. Model 
animals out of clay and put them in 
a créche. 

In November draw children taking 
part in winter sports. In December 
draw children in similar positions en- 
gaged in Christmas activities. 

Draw bare trees, evergreens, fire- 
places, and houses of different kinds 
in November. Combine them with 
holly wreaths and snow to produce 
Christmas scenes for December. 


* 


How can we decorate two long tables 
seating forty people at a Thanksgiving 
supper in our school? 

At intervals along the tables make 
pioneer scenes, Build log cabins of 
brown construction paper with white 
torn paper on the roofs to represent 
snow. Draw black lines on the brown 
paper to indicate that the cabins are 
made of logs. Use thin yellow paper 
for windowpanes. Put Christmas-tree 
lights inside the log cabins. 

To make tall pine trees to place 
near the cabins, roll 12” x 18” con- 
struction paper the long way so that 
tree trunks are 18” high. Paste the 
paper after it is rolled. Tie with 
string while paste is drying; then re- 
move string. Paste pieces of green 
paper at tops of trunks. Fasten trees 
to the table with nonhardening clay. 


«e 


What can fifth- and sixth-graders draw 
to show differences between the lives 
of the Pilgrims and our lives today? 


They can draw a series of contrast- 
ing pictures such as the following. 

1. The “Mayflower” in Plymouth 
Harbor; a modern ocean liner. 

2. Pilgrim women cooking at a 
fireplace; a woman cooking in a mod- 
ern kitchen. 

3. Interior of a Pilgrim home: a 
table set for a meal, chairs, candles, 
and so on; interior of a modern 
home: a table set for a meal, ra- 
dio, electric lights, and so on. 

4. Exterior of a Pilgrim house sur- 
rounded by trees; a modern house 
with an automobile parked outside. 
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AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART &c/:fed by R.E Haug 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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Kehoe SCENES: 
3 POSTERS 1. Mary and 
Joseph 
2. Shepherds 
38. Wise Men 
4 Christ 
Child 


A beautiful group of Christmas 
scenes are on heavy construction paper Bs 12 x 36. 
Brightly colored poster papers are keyed for cutting and 


The above 4 


pasting in position. No. 714—50c postpaid. 

CIRCUS POSTERS 
A similar set complete. Shows: 1. Parade. . Ani- 
mals. 3. Performers. 4 Clowns. No.715. 50c¢ mT 
NATIONAL SHRINES 
Similar set but with 6 
panels, 12 x 18; 


1. Mt, Vernon. 2. Independ- 
. 8, Mt. Rushmore. 











ue of Liberty. 6. The Alamo, 
Set No. 740, SOc postpaid. 


Have You Our Catalog? 





> Artistic pins, rings and emblems. - 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
ac 56¢ up. a today. Dept. 


“101 Best Songs” care- 


fully compiled for school 
e—graded and ial 
10c per ye | occasion songs — home, 
$1.00 per doz. folk, patriotic and reli- 
$7.63 per100 gious melodies—words 
(postpaid) and music complete. 
CABLE Co. NN. 


228 S. Wa Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
a s. (NN) 


(Enclose 6c to cover cost of postage and packing). 
Miva ehinitiicietiiishsatsianeiinbedtentittiimandiintats 
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How Vital Needs Are 
Met—Coal 


(Continued from page 55) 


7. Reported anything the radio men- 


tioned about coal. 

8. Listed the uses of coal in our city. 
9. Wrote stories for individual book. 
lets on various phases of coal mining. 
10. Drew pictures of mining scenes. 


UNDERST AN DINGS 


1. We depend upon many people to help 
furnish us with coal and to supply our 
needs generally. 

2. Many people depend upon coal for 
comfort, health, work, and power. 

3. The price of coal is determined by 
the amount available, the distance the 
coal has to be shipped, the difficulty of 
obtaining it, government ceiling prices, 
and so on. 

4. Mining is admittedly a hazardous oc- 
cupation. 

5. Many people make their living di- 
rectly from coal. Others make their 
living indirectly as in the case of manu- 
facturing done by machinery which op- 
erates by steam produced by coal. 


MORE DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What would your answer be if some- 
one were to ask you now where our coal 
actually comes from? 

2. How is the coal delivered to Spring- 
field coal merchants? 

3. Why is it comparatively easy to get 
coal shipped to coal dealers in our city? 
(Good railroad facilities.) 

4. Have we found that the railroad is 
helpful to us in other ways? If so, 
explain how. (Source of employment 
for many in Springfield.) 

5. Why do you suppose coal miners 
strike? 

6. Why is it so necessary that the coal 
mines be kept open? 

7. How does the miner’s wage compare 
with that paid in other industries? 

8. How does the number of hours the 
miner works compare with the working 
hours in other industries? 

9. What effect has this war had on the 
operation of the coal mines? 

10. Are the coal mines turning out 
more or less coal since the war began? 
11. What effect has that fact had upon 
the price of coal? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Blough, Glenn O.: Fire and Fuel, No. 
49 in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (Owen). 

Coal, Unit Study Books No. 308 
(American Education Press). 

Janssen, Raymond: Buried Sunlight, A 
Unitext in “The Basic Social Educa- 
tion Series” (Row Peterson). 

Keith, Linton J.: Coal, “Picture-Stories” 
(Follett). 

Korson, George: Black Land, A Unitext 
in “The Way of Life Series” (Row 
Peterson). 

“Narrative Material for Teaching ‘The 
Story of Anthracite’” (Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.). One copy free 


to any teacher. 


Parker, Bertha M.: Heat and Its Ways 


of Traveling, A Unitext in “The Ba- 
sic Science Education Series” (Row 
Peterson), 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
Story Book of Coal (Winston). 

Society for Curriculum Study: 
“Building America” series 
icana Corp.). 


Fuel, 
(Amer- 


A FILM 


The Story of Anthracite, 2 16 mm. 
film; running time 18 minutes. (Teach- 
ers may borrow this film by writing to 
Edward H. Walker, Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. The number of copies is limited, 


so send your request early.) 
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EMBLEM of VICTORY 


WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school 
like thousands of others all over 
the nation may have for perma- 
nent possession this large, beau- 
tiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Fa- 
mous American Patriots and its 
5 beautiful high quality flags, 
each of a different design, adopt- 
ed at various dates in American 
history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory. 
Every teacher will find in its presence 
the inspiration for dozens of lessons in 
American citizenship. In addition to 
Old Glory, it includes historic Betsy Ross 
Flag, famous Star-Spangled Banner, and 
two American Marine Flags—handsome 
American Yacht Ensign and the striking 
American Jack—flags never offered be- 
fore in one collection ; together with pic- 
tures of 12 Famous American Patriots 
whose lives inspire every boy and girl. 


Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory is 
4-feet high and consists of handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is fighting American 
eagle, in relief, completely finished in 
gilt. The five high quality flags with 
artistic spearheads, arranged in semi- 
circle projecting from top of shield. 

Special device behind shield permits 
you to remove, in a moment's time, pic- 


ture of President Roosevelt and display 
any one of the eleven other American 
Patriots shown. These splendid pictures 
are accompanied by biographical 
sketches. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon re- 
quest, with 138 beautiful and patriotic 
Plaq-ets, picturing Old Glory in striking 
national colors against a rich back- 
ground upon which is artistically in- 
scribed the famous “Pledge of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets 
are 6% inches high by 3% inches wide, 
a neat and desirable size for a wall or 
desk. So appealing are these Old Glory 
Plag-ets that they are quickly sold, at 
only 10c each, by the pupils with great 
enthusiasm to their parents and friends, 
who are not only glad to help the pupils, 
but proud to have these inspiring Plaq- 
ets to express their devotion to the Flag 
and all it symbolizes. 


When all Plag-ets have been sold, send 
proceeds to us and we will immediately 
forward, all charges prepaid, the Em- 
blem of Victory, just as described, in- 
cluding 64-page American Flag Book for 
pupil selling the most Plaq-ets (2 books 
in case of tie). 


The people in your community wil! 
become as interested in this school en- 
terprise as the pupils and will gladly 
buy these beautiful patriotic Plaq-ets. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed--No Risk 


Tell your pupiis today about this in- 
spiring offer. They will all want this 
beautiful Emblem in their school. Don’t 
let them miss the thrill that has come 
to thousands of pupils all over the na- 
tion. SEND NO MONEY. Juat fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will 
immediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


—> MAIL THIS COUPON---SEND NO MONEY! 


at ten cents 


Plagq-ets (2 books in case of tie). 
guaranteed. 


Name 





Post Office 


jth woot tae 2 othe 


EMBLEM DEPT., 311 Main St., The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, indiana 
Gentlemen: Rush postpaid the Old Glory Plaq-ets to be sold by my pupils 


each, proceeds to be sent to you, for which our school receives 
beautiful 4-ft. Emblem of Victory, includin 


actly as described, and 64-page American Flag book for pupil selling most 
All shipping charges prepaid. Satisfaction 


12 Patriota’ pictures, etc., ex- 


State 


| 
| 
oa 
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To. give old-fashioned good will 
to a wartime Christmas 


Cathedral CHindows | 


reflect all the pageantry and splendor, all the peace and beauty of a 
true Old-Time Christmas. This year, more than ever, children need the 
inspiration and promise that these windows provide. Each tells a story 
in resplendent color — combined they symbolize the full meaning of the 


season, 
Fiood Your Classroom with the Light 
of Christmas Glory 


from these lovely Cathedral Windows. Hung in your classroom win- 
dows, the daylight streams through them in soft multi-colored hues, 
creating a joyful atmosphere of peaceful 
splendor... 

They are made of transparent paper, 
printed in rich, Old Master colors, mounted 
on black cardboard veined in faithful imi- 
tation of lead-filled stained glass; so dur- 
able they'll last to beautify many a future 
Christmas. 


Four subjects: (Sold in sets of four only): 
The Wise Men Christmas Candles 
Christmas Angel Carol Singers 

Size 12” wide, 17” high. 


Price, per set, postpaid, $1.15 


For the Holiday Sand Table or Story Illustration Project 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
By Louise D. Tessin 

















A Christmas seatwork with outline 
prints to be colored, cut out and con- 
structed. It represents the principal 
characters associated with the Na- 
tivity, each figure a separate unit for 
arrangement in group formation. The 
designs are on cardboard heavy 
enough to stand upright with easel 
back. Six sheets, size 9x II. The 
portfolio cover provides a beautiful 
color guide. 


No. 9187 Price, postpaid, 45c 


Add interest to Christmas color work with 
MODERN MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUTS 


These are real zest-adding folk at 
any Xmas party. Your pupils will 
love these intriguing figures in mod- 
ern technique. Three Blind Mice, the 
Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, and other 
animal folk famous in rhyme and 
story “live again in this sumptuous 
portfolio of novelty cut-outs. Printed 
in black outline, sizes ranging from 7 to 13 inches high. In portfolio, 


with coloring directions. No. 9082 Price, postpaid, 60c 
Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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The Favorite-Book Party 
(Continued from page 44) 


jack—Too bad, Carol! I wonder how 
my books would stand the test. I 
hadn’t thought of it before, but with 
the shortage of paper I suppose new 
books won’t be so easy to get, and we 
ought to share what we have. 

MARILYN—We could send books to 
the Children’s Hospital and the Orphans’ 
Home, too. 

TED—Yes, and we could lend some of 
our books to one another. I got a new 
book for my birthday that you will 
like, Byron. 

BYRON (laughing)—Be careful of 
your books, then, Ted. I want the 
books I borrow to be in good condition! 

SALLY—Oh, listen, everyone, I have 
an idea! I had several contests and 
stunts planned for the party, but in- 
stead how would you like to spend the 
afternoon fixing up our old books? 
I'll find some scissors and erasers and 
glue— 

Tep—I have some paper cleaner at 
home. I'll go and get it. 

MARILYN—I'll get some blue cloth 
that will make beautiful covers for some 
of the books. 

BYRON—I'll bring my portable type- 
writer and perhaps type new pages to 
put in place of hopelessly torn ones. 

jack—Just the thing! And I'll bring 
some transparent paper tape to mend the 
slightly torn pages. 

CAROL—And we could press out all 
the wrinkled sheets. My! When we 
find how much work it takes to fix 
them up I think we'll never be so care- 
less with our books again. 

TED—I'm sure we won't. And after 
we get them all fixed—our books, I 
mean—perhaps we can form a mending 
service to repair books that people want 
to give to the men in service. 





BYRON—Say, that’s a fine idea! 

MARILYN (laughing)—It is a good 
thing we all live near by. It won’t take 
us long to get our books and materials, 

SALLY (as they all move toward the 
door)—Hurry back! I think this is go- 
ing to be fun. I’m glad you came as 
your favorite book, Carol. 


Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 22) 


1926—Lieutenant Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, U.S.N., flew over the 
North Pole, with Floyd Bennett as pilot. 
1927—Charles A. Lindbergh flew alone 
from New York to Paris. 
1927—Byrd, with three companions, 
crossed the Atlantic to France. 
1928—Amelia Earhart flew across the 
Atlantic, with two companions. 
1929—Byrd flew over the South Pole. 
1931—Colonel Lindbergh and his wife, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, flew a great- 
circle route to the Orient. 
1931—Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 
circled the world (northern route) in 
less than nine full days. 
1931—The first transpacific flight was 
made by Clyde Pangborn and Hugh 
Herndon, Jr.—4,458 miles in 41 hours 
and 31 minutes, 
1931—Captain Frank M. Hawks made a 
number of speed records, 
1931—Major Doolittle was awarded the 
Harmon Trophy for making fog-flying 
safer by “blind flying” experiments. 
1932—-Amelia Earhart crossed the At- 
lantic alone—the first woman to do so. 
1933—Colonel Roscoe Turner broke the 
East-West transcontinental record. 
1933—-Wiley Post made the first solo 
round-the-world flight. 
1933—Charles and Anne Lindbergh cir- 
cled the Atlantic Ocean in their plane. 
(Continued on page 61) 








Madonna of the Chair 


It is not too early to order 


‘The Pere Pictures 


for November and December Picture Study in Schools and 
Home, and for Christmas Gifts. Beautiful, inexpensive, 
educational. 

E CENT each, 3x 344— TWO CENTS each, 54 x8 — 


TEN CENTS each, 10 x 12, for 60 cents’ f wae or more of 
any size. ORDER NOW. 


If you haven't our beautiful 64-page CATALOGUE of 1600 mini- 
ature illustrations, send 15 cents TODAY for a copy of it. 
A choice Art Set of 50 pictures, no two alike, 544 x 8, for 
$1.00. You can make a number of gifts from this set. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. A distinctive box assortment of 

21 folders for $1.00. Send today. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 








BIG ART PACKAGE OF 1 
CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 





bie beautiful 14 
gay holiday colors. 


can make. 


7 and many others. 


Remember ai! 


U 


2p any size classroom buss There is the 


inch x 26 inch “Christmas Carol Singers” poster in 

And there are ever so many Christmas gi 
that the children can make themselves. Gifts that can be given to their fa- 
ther, mother, sister, brother and friends. 
included are Christmas tree fdvors, patterns for cloth toys, Christ- 
mas cards, spice cabinet, child’s clothes hanger, door stop, 


proper 
fts ready to use 
Gifts that even the smallest ones 


gift picture cut 


from paper or cloth for framing, design for new style pinene. hot dish pads 


ACTUAL SIZE npn ead TO MAKE GIFTS 


material is actual size, 
big package, sent direct to you A Ag 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, 


to mak Y all of 
ETE Be ee ue Ft Oe 


Box 508 H, Park Ridge, Illinois 





Station B 


TWO NEW BOOKLETS 
I Am Growing Up 
GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


Book |—Conduct Book II—Manners 


for Intermediate Grades 
Dr. Myers is at his best in these delightful readers. 


Children will read and reread the little books. 
Each book is bound separately 


Postpaid, each 20c — per dozen, $1.80 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Nes 


Columbus, Ohio 





OWEN 


CATALOGUE 


Just off the press! 
Send for your copy today! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 













ge BOOK o ARTCRAET 


American Hospital School of Nursing 
3-yrs., fully accredited; high school graduate (18-50), 
in war financial 


ec metete tort. aid, no tuition. For information, write 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 7 Director, Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Blvd., Chicage 


aie CLASS WORK, 
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Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 60) 


1934—The first amphibian plane of a 
new Pan American Airways fleet flew 
from Miami, Florida, to Rio de Janeiro. 
1938—Howard Hughes circled the globe 
in 3 days and 19 hours. 

1942—In a bomber piloted by Major 
Richard Kight, Wendell L. Willkie and 
companions circled the world, crossing 
the equator twice, and making a num- 
ber of stops—31,000 miles in 49 days. 


Topay 


Giant cargo ships fly across the world, 
bearing supplies for our armed forces. 
Passenger planes carry men and mate- 
rials speedily along the airways. 

Thousands of our men have been 
trained to be expert pilots. 


ToMoRROW 


We shall see the dawn of a great day 
in aviation. Many families will own 
their own planes and thus gain new 
opportunities for travel. 


The Second Grade 
Dime Store 
(Continued from page 20) 


them showed a picture of something in 
the store for sale. These posters were 
displayed in the halls and classrooms. 


LEARNING HOW TO BE CLERKS 


For many days before the store 
opened a part of each arithmetic class 
was given over to learning how to make 
change for $.05, $.10, and $.25. Sev- 
eral children could make change for 
$.50 and $1.00. Four cashiers were 
chosen for the opening day. 


In order to learn how to be a good 
clerk, there was much practice on how 
to wait on customers, what to say to 
them, how to show goods, and how to 
be friendly, polite, and mannerly. 


OPENING DAY 


The children invited their parents to 
a short program on opening. day. It 
consisted of a story by each reading 
group, songs, and choral readings. 

After the program the children took 
their parents to the store. Each child 
acted as clerk, first to his own parents 
or friends and afterward to other cus- 
tomers. As the articles were purchased, 
they’ were placed in paper sacks which 
the children had collected for weeks. 
The clerks took the money paid for 
each article to one of the cashiers, saw 
that they received the right change, 
and gave the change to the customer, 
counting it out in the proper way. 

The parents were given first chance 
to buy in the store. When school was 
out children from other grades flocked 
in and bought things. After the open- 
ing day some clerks were always on 
duty before school in the morning and 
afternoon, at recess, and after school. 


THE FINAL SALE 


After a few days, as the stock was 
depleted, the remaining articles were 
rearranged and placed on sale. Price 
tags were changed and a few posters 
were put up. Of the left-over articles, 
some were given to the Y.W.C.A. for 
party favors, and the remainder were 
divided among the children. 

About $15.00 worth of goods was 
sold. After the money for expenses had 
been deducted, workbooks, curtains, 
and Christmas-tree decorations were 
bought. Two dollars was given for 
Chinese Relief, and the remainder was 
divided among the children to spend. 





Sewe 
‘DariRich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 





7¢'s the“GROW” Drink / 


—rich in fresh milk solids— milk calcium to help grow good strong bones 
and teeth! Milk protein—to help cover those bones with strong muscles! 


It's the"GO” Drink —rich in energy value to help the growing children 


stay alert.and active! - - - DARI-RICH is the children’s choice because of its delicious 


different chocolate flavor; it's the school dietitian’s 
choice because it's rich in protective nourishment. 


BOTTLED AND DELIVERED BY YOUR LOCAL DAIRY 


‘DariRich 


Trade-mark S Pa 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


is handled in your school 
lunchroom just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink. 


BOWE Y’S xc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — 401 W. Superior St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—330 W. 42nd St. 
VERNON, CALIF.—4368 District Bivd. 
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To BOWEY'S INC. 
401 W. Superior $1., Chicege, Mm. 
Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive ond 
Health Volve of Deri-Rich Chocolate Flevored Deiry Drink.” 
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“BUT | CAN DREAM, 
CANT | ?” 


It’s the lonesomest feeling in all this world to be out on the 
thin edge of the firing line—haunted by cold and wet, hounded 
by 88's, hunted by Mark IV’s, lashed at by every weapon a tough 
foe can bring to bear. So, in the tense, waiting hours between 
battles a fellow gets to dreaming about home and the ones he 
loves — warm and wistful dreams that grow and multiply until 
they fill the whole earth. 


Somewhere in the dreams of every fighting man are the trips he 
intends to make, one day, in the land he’s fighting for—and, usually, 
one very special trip with the girl who waited! Greyhound’s 
post-war plans are based on making those trips everything that 
a man has pictured in his day-dreams—restful, convenient, scenically 
beautiful, and so low in cost that they will fit even the slender purse 
of a homecoming buck private. 


Today, one tremendous job comes first with Greyhound—furnish- 
ing vital transportation for U. S. manpower on the home front, 
so that our fighters in far lands will get the tools of war they need, 
on time and in ample quantity. Then, when the war’s won, look 
to Greyhound for a new standard of highway travel, surpass- 
ing all that has gone before. It’s coming, sure as Victory! 


Putting ALL You Can Into War Bonds? 


Then tighten your belt and buy one more! No investment is so safe, so 
sure to speed Victory. And have you given blood to the Red Cross? I#’s a 
glorious feeling to know you will save a fighter’s life! 
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You can give beginners 
a reading vocabulary 
quickly and with little 


effort if you use 


TEACHERS’ HAND CHARTS 
and Drill Cards 


always interesting to the child. 


building simple phrases and sentences. 


Name niinteaasibtaieseala - - — 


Address siasidibianeaans 





Children enjoy working and playing with words. Here’s a device which gives 
them pleasure and at the same time quickly develops a basic reading vocabu- 
lary. 78 of the most useful preprimer words are attractively illustrated on 
convenient-sized charts, many of which are in color. They are numbered, in- 
dexed and bound in a durable loose-leaf binder. 
fitted to teach the eager beginner, the lessons start with the primary colors, 
They proceed logically through a group of 
words describing familiar objects, to simple phrases. 


USEFUL WORDS 


The words taught are common to practically all primers and preprimers, and the charts 
ean be successfully used as an introduction to any series of readers. 


The type is large enough to be legible across the room; yet the charts are small enough 
to be easily handled and require no wall space or special racks. 


INTERESTING INSTRUCTIONAL GAMES 


The charts can be removed from the binder and used as an independent teaching device in 
many ways such as for contests in identifying words and pictures, or words alone. 


PRICE: $1.50, POSTPAID 


FREE: If you use the coupon below or mention this ad, a set of Drill Cards, one for 
each word on the charts, will be sent FREE. These may be used as flash cards or for 


MALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 


Inclosed is $1.50 for which send TEACHERS’ HAND CHARTS. Also include FREE a set 
of Drill cards as offered in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Post Office siemeneiemceemmuane secant a 


boy 














Arranged in sequence best 




















Fee qaerese 
arge autiful poster 
=< ’ “Mother and Christ 
riz Chiid,”” Christmas bell 
blackboard border, 
clever candle window 
picture, Christmas Car- 
olers poster, etc. 


FOR THANKSGIV- 
InNG@—aA large, color- 
ful “‘Pilgrim Poster,” 
a really cute and dif- 
—41 ferent Thankagivin 
card, Fall poster a 
| Fall blackboard bor- 
| | der, ete. 
| ALL OF THIS 
MATERIAL PLUS 

} the usual monthly 
TEACHER — PLAN 
features, including Pa- 
triotic song posters, 
handicraft, nature study, ete See the special offer 
in coupon below. Mail your order TODAY. 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 

5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Iil., Dept. 1120 | 


HOLIDAY ART MATERIAL 











Please send me offer checked below 
© $2.98 for full year’s service (Sept. thru Apr.) 
| (1 $2.25 Balance of year (Nov. thru April) 
0 $1.00 for Holiday Packet (Nov. and Dec.) | 
! (1) 50c for December 0 50c for November 
Name.. oss , sasermnecnnneeneneeeenseeennentins | 
DAIEDR...ccarecececacacecesnececevesecsscececncncncesscvecesencnacesnse® 
saseocsenaasa==s ae 





NASGIVING Ve 
PICTURE 


SCENES: 


First Thanks- 
giving 
Corn & Pump- 
kin Field 
Bountiful Har- 
vest 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
A charming and artistic holiday picture set on above 4 
subjects. Heavy construction paper panels, 12 x 36 in., 
also brightly colored poster keyed for cutting and 
pasting in position, No. , per set SOc postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 4 large scenes: Santa's 
Shop—Santa and Reindeer—Christmas Morning—Carois. 
No. 706, per set 50c postpaid. 


OTHER POSTER SETS: Similar sets, each with 4 panels. 


bs 


700—American Indian, Re 


Land yous tien. — 
Ni Speer t mi 
mo Life. 712—Pi fe 
709—Duteh Life 


0- 
in China, 715—The 
Tl4—Holy Night. 


bh set of four SOc, Any 
Later Files 
Have You Our Catalog? 


Sent FREE. 88 . Dies. 
Over 5,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana, Chicago 16. 
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Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME FOR LESS THAN To A DAY 
Simple as A-B-C Your lessons consist_of real selec- 
tions, instead of tiresome exercises. 
notes,— no “numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 
750,000 students are band LEADERS. Everything 
is in print and pictures First you are told what to 
do. Fen a picture shows you how Soon you may 
become ah éxcellent musician 
! yr and 
Or 
» 611 Bru hk Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 
cheol » ¥. .*. ¥, 
AA A voy SH and Print = Petare ac: i 
would like to piay (Name Instrument . 





Heve you 
Instrument ”. 

















Please Print 


Address. 
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FLANAGAN’S _/ 
5 
gach? 


AlDS 


61st 2 Creative Activities 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog B-7 




















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST CHICAGO ttl 











That Thanksgiving Tune 
(Continued from page 25) 


to start working right after dinner in 
order to get it copied. He played the 
song once more. It had a real swing, 
and the high D on “thanks” helped to 
make a good ending. 

As he picked up his fountain pen, 
Bruce wondered what Paul had written. 
Bruce finished copying the words of the 
poem, and gave a big sigh as he started 
on the notes. 

Carefully he said their names as he 
inked them in, “C-A-B-B-A-G-E—” 
Bruce laughed at the fact that the‘notes 
spelled a word. Suddenly he stopped. 
An idea had occurred to him. Those 
letters reminded him of something. 
Why, they were like the words in the 
little notebook he had picked up in the 
grocery store. 

Bruce quickly opened the desk drawer 
and got the notebook. Leafing through 
it hastily, he found the word B-A-G- 
G-A-G-E and stared at it. All at once 
he could see Paul printing on the black- 
board at school. He made a capital G 
with that same odd little curl. Then 
this was Paul’s notebook! These strange 
words that didn’t go together were 
really parts of the tune that Paul had 
been writing. 

“Maybe Paul remembered his tune 
and made another copy,” Bruce thought. 
“I haven’t time to finish copying my 
song and go "way out to Paul’s house 
with this notebook. I wish he had a 
telephone. Maybe he has already sent 
his tune in anyway.” 

Bruce picked up his fountain pen and 
started to ink in a note. “Suppose Paul 
failed to enter the contest because he 
had lost his notebook,” was the thought 
that came between Bruce and his work. 
“But I haven’t time enough,” he re- 
minded himself. 

Suddenly Bruce had a wonderful idea! 
“I can take ‘my paper and pen along and 
finish working on mine while Paul is 
copying his tune,” he thought jubilantly. 

Quickly checking to be sure his foun- 
tain pen was filled, and placing his con- 
test entry sheet between the pages of a 
large book so that it would not get torn 
or wrinkled, Bruce caught up the little 
notebook and ran downstairs. As he 
pulled on his coat he called to his 
mother, “I have to take something to 
Paul. I'll go on my bicycle, and Ill 
finish copying my song at his house. 
I'll be home a little after eight.” 

The pedals flew as he went down 
Center Street. Suppose Paul had given 
up the idea of entering the contest and 
had not even started to copy the words 
to the song! Another red light! There 
was Paul’s house on the next corner. 

It was Paul who came to the door. 
“Is this yours?” asked Bruce, holding 
out the little notebook. 

“My notebook!” exclaimed Paul, al- 
most snatching it from Bruce. “Where 
did you find it?” 

“There’s no time to explain now,” 
Bruce said matter-of-factly. “We'll 
have to hurry. Have you done any 
work on your contest entry?” 

“Yes,” Paul admitted. “I was going 
to try to send something in, but I 
couldn’t remember what I had written 
down in this notebook and my new 
tune wasn’t much good because I had to 
hurry. But I have the words copied.” 

“Good!” Bruce rejoiced. “Mine isn’t 
much farther along than that. I 
brought it with me to finish while you 
work on yours. Then I will take them 
both down to the box on the corner be- 
fore eight o'clock.” 

Paul was already hurrying up to his 
room with Bruce at his heels. Both 
boys sat down to work, their fingers 
moving rapidly across the paper. 

“Twenty minutes of eight,” said 
Bruce, glancing at the clock after he 

(Continued on page 63) 





BENEFITS... 
A guaranteed income for life (up 
to 7%) regular and permanent, 
with security of investment. 


A share in the religious and 
charitable program of this hu- 
manitarian organization. 

An opportunity to invest wisely, 
without worry, now when every 
dollar counts, 


Issued under authority of certificate 
from the New York State Insurance 


Department. 


Write today tor our folder No- 36 
stating your date of birth. 














THE ea 
SALVATION ARMY 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 


130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORKIILN Y 


pioest of PLAYS 





Ready 


Ready—new, free, lim- 
ited edition describes 
hundreds of new and 
favorite “Hit” Plays, 
Musical Comedies, Min- 
strel Shows, Songs, 
Operettas, etc.—for all 
ages and occasions. 
Denison’s 68th annual 
Digest clearly explains 
each Play’s plot, num- 
ber of characters, play- 
ing time required. 
Long plays, short plays, individual acts, musical 
readings, etc. Low standardized prices. Every 
school, dramatic club, lodge, church. organization 
needs this big, complete, valuable Entertainment 
Source Book, Individuals—be popular—learn clever 
recitations—see this Digest! Send postcard today 
for yours—absolutely free. Hurry! 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Dept.?-83, Chicago 





Chustmas Custom 
AO 2) amd Carols 
er 


Ideal for Class Use and 
for Christmas Greetings 


Why not give a book of 
Christmas Carols to each 
of your pupils instead of 
Greeting Cards? 





This fascinating book con- 
tains valuable data on the 
origin and use of 63 Christ- 
mas customs and symbols! 
Complete words and music 

of 57 carols and songs. 

Handsomely bound in 
BLUE AND SILVER cover. 25 cents each. $2.50 
dozen postpaid. ORDER NOW! 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 








r-REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


l Prominent, well established publishing firm i 
desires representatives to sell text books 
l to school superintendents. Liberal profit- | 
j sharing arrangement. Write, giving details. | 
l B. EVANS, Second Floor, ] 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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That Thanksgiving Tune 
(Continued from page 62) 


had folded his paper, but Paul was still 
printing carefully, making neat notes. 

At last he straightened up. “It’s 
done,” Paul said, “and it’s a good song. 
You certainly did me a favor, Bruce, by 
bringing me my notebook.” 

“Now I guess you will have to do me 
a favor,” laughed Bruce. “I forgot all 
about an envelope and stamp when I 
left in such a hurry. Have you any 
extra ones, Paul?” 

“I certainly have,” said Paul, reach- 
ing into his desk. 

Finally the songs were in their en- 
velopes. “Two minutes of eight,” said 
Bruce, “but I can make it on my bike.” 

He swung on his wheel and was off, 
hoping that he would be in time. As he 
turned the corner he saw ahead a small 
car rolling away from the mailbox. It 
was the mail truck! Bruce pedaled 
faster. At a red light he caught up 
with the car. He called to the postman, 
and in a moment the two important en- 
velopes were safely in the mailbag. 

The week before Thanksgiving came 
at last, and Miss Ainsley stood at her 
desk on Monday morning with a paper 


¢ oA eu : ane yell Se 
in her hand. It meant that she had errand yesterday and he was gone when _ Ai ee See 
something important to tell the class. we pronounced the words and talked eS 


They looked’ up at her with interest. 


Paul looked across at Bruce, “I'd like 
to have Bruce play it,” he said. “If it 
hadn’t been for him, my song might not 
have won the contest.” 

So at the Wednesday afternoon pro- 
gram Bruce played while Paul led the 
class in his song. And how they sang! 
They couldn’t help singing; it was such 
a good Thanksgiving song. 


Donald’s New Friend 


(Continued from page 25) 


After a few pupils had spelled their 
words correctly, it was Donald’s turn, 
and the teacher, smiling, pronounced the 
word colonel, 

Suddenly Donald felt weak, and his 
knees trembled a little as he answered 
hesitantly; “K-u-r-n-e-|.” 

A few children gasped, so Donald 
knew he had misspelled the word even 
before Miss Booth said, “Next,” sym- 
pathetically. Donald sat down, em- 
barrassed and unhappy. 

After the spelldown, Miss Booth re- 
marked kindly, “Donald really didn’t 
have a fair chance at his word, for he 
did not recognize it as the one in the 
lesson. You remember, I sent him on an 


about their meanings.” 
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Good TEACHERS 
Are BETTER 


with 
Today’s 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ask any teacher about the revised 1943 Book of Knowledge as a class- 
room teaching aid! Her answer, like thousands of others, will be “It 
is the finest children’s reference work for school use.” 





With the shortage of school texthooks and material, busy teachers 
today recommend this extra help in the classroom, Its 20 volumes 
containing 15,000 illustrations make it a veritable treasury of infor- 
mation and knowledge, correlated and especially useful for the teach- 
_er’s own curriculum, It makes any good teacher better. 


Use the coupon, obtain a FREE copy of the booklet “Suggestions 

for the Teaching of Literature”, duthor, Dr. Paul McKee, 

Professor of Education, Colorado State College of Education. 

| nO! Some of its distinctive 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. yb Sealedins 
(School and Library Division) 5% 


2 West 45th Street, New York 16, N. Y. | © UNIT PLAN OF STUDY 


Send me a FREE copy of “Suggestions for | @ UNIQUE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
the Teaching of Literature”. | ARRANGEMENT 






















, | @ SPECIAL INDEX VOLUME 
silhsseneeitaiminaddants © LOW VOCABULARY LEVEL 
SIN, casiiicensdhsddasaiuiieessibtaadecdace iene 
20 volumes Maroon Artcraft 
Sen Uiulicccinihidintaaightcentinncsnindinaitinibiaaiaidas Binding . . . $79.50 
INS-11-43 | 
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ie 
et CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
a 
=) 
s New and Old 
Ss Revised Editios Compiled by HALDOR LILLENAS, Aus. D. 
ad A source book of amazing completeness and beauty. Send 
Ff for a copy and see how it will enrich your Christmas 
S caroling. Here are words and music of the 34 most 
Se popular YULE songs of 6 nations, and of 23 inspiring 


few numbers—$7 in all. 

Just what every choir, church, school and home has 
wanted. An authentic, diversified collection of soleg, cho- 
ruses, medieval melodies and modern numbers, and many 
songs that children love including lullabies and part songs. 

52 pages, strong attractive binding. Single copy 25¢; $2.50 
a dozen, postpaid, 


Order today from your bookstore or direct from the publishers 
LILLENAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ps 2923-V Troost Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS t ? APPLICATION $3] °° 
Colleges, Secondary and P ) 
Elementary Schools. Good a PHOTOS v 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
none > Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


New York City + Hyde 
° BLVvO. 
eS Gaeias - Building, Spokane, Wash. 











Finest real photo copies, size 2*4x3*<, 
» double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 

















OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 














Sechoe! administrators in all the states from Maine to California in- 
TEACHERS clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 


AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
CHICAGO continued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A. 
Our Service is Address: 1200-10 Steger >. * E. Jackson Bivd., 
Nationwide Chicago, ‘ 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH” 


Shows how to make “Care of 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupi!-pas- 
ume. | teaching material. 
1 





APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 


ies, application size 2'4x34@ guaran- Send 18: for coor. With it we 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. material listing booklets 


. Original returned unharmed, Same 

day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

868 Moen Bidz., LaCrosse, Wis. 


health . 
pamphiets, ters, plays, charts, 
— guaded reading and color- 
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FEET HURT ? weak arcues: 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore , 
heels and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl's ats 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 

the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


ARCH 
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Why We Are Thankful 
(Continued from page 44) 


FIFTH READER—We are thankful that 
the flag of the United States stands for 
freedom and liberty. In 1777 the first 
flag with its thirteen stars was made. 
Today the forty-eight stars of the flag 
represent forty-eight states, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 
From 1777 down to the present time, 
wherever our flag has flown, it has stood 
for freedom from oppression. That is 
what it means today to people in lands 
far away from our own country. We 
are going to give as a choral reading 
“There Are Many Flags,” a beautiful 
poem written by Mary Howlister. 

(Chorus repeats “There Are Many 
Flags,” as follows.) 

ALL— 

There are many flags in many lands; 
There are flags of every hue; 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 
BOYS-—— 

I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure, if I only knew 

How to get them here, I could make a 

flag 

Of glorious red, white, and blue. 

GIRLS— 

I would cut a piece from the evening 

sky 

When the stars were shining through, 
And use it, just as it was on high, 

For my stars and field of blue. 

BOoYS— 

Then I'd take a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright, 

And put them together, side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white. 
GIRLS— 

We shall always love the Stars and 

Stripes, 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours, and the dear old 

flag, 

The Red, the White, and the Blue. 

ALL— 

Then hurrah for the flag! our coun- 

try’s flag! 

Its stripes and white stars too! 

There is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue! 
SIXTH READER—In 1621 the Pilgrims 

were thankful for freedom of religion. 

Today the people of the United States 

believe in the four freedoms—freedom 

of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear. 

In our last song, “America the Beauti- 

ful,” by Katharine Lee Bates, there are 

many reasons why we are thankful that 

America is our country. 

(Chorus sings “America the Beau- 
tiful”; then all exit.) 


EpiTrortAL Nore: All of the songs 
used in this exercise are in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Thanksgiving dinner is such a special 
meal that we want to have it a cheerful, 
festive occasion. We all enjoy good 
things to eat, and a beautifully arranged 
table makes us enjoy them more. 

Use your color miniatures for place 
cards. Cut a piece of cardboard or 
stiff paper the exact width of the col- 
or miniature and an inch more than 
twice its height. Fold it so that it will 
stand up like a little tent. Neatly 
paste the color miniature near the top 
of one side, so that you can write or 
print a name at the bottom. Make a 
place card for each person who will be 
at the table. If you have saved color 
miniatures, choose for each person one 
which you think he or she will enjoy. 
They can be kept as souvenirs of a hap- 
Py occasion, . 








Thanksgiving 
Entertainments 


256 Pages 


New and original. Ex- 
ceptionally high in enter- 
tainment value, Ample 
material suitable for a!! 
ages in large or smal/ 
groups. Plays, Poems, 
Varieties, Novelties, in- 
cluded. Cloth $1.50; paper 75 cents postpaid. 


Thanksgiving in the Schoolroom 
Another splendid group of entertainments of al! 
types. Paper, 160 pages, 50 cents postpaid. 


The Best Thanks- 
giving Book 


A favorite source of 
effective holiday enter- 
tainments. 128 pages, 
4 cents postpaid. 


Have You Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE. 88 pages, Dlus. 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana, Chicago 16. 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only av- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures 31.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices 































With every order of $1 or 
more, one copy of ‘“‘Colur 
Book of Birds.’’ 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s*; x 1! in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 0c each. 12 for $1.00, 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 921 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil, 











Write for Teachers Art Craft 
Packet giving detailed descrip- 
tions of O. P. Craft articles for 
Designing and Decorating. This 
fascinating craft can create new 
interest in art. Inspiring to 
teach, stimulating results, low 
cost. Free Teachers Art Craft 
Packet including sample classroom crafts proj- Address 
ects — illustrated designs, practical ideas— Dept. 
Free to teachers interested in Art-—others 25c. 







THE O-P CRAFT CO_ INC. SANDUSKY OHIO 


HELP teacuers 
Save time, worry and library hours, Let 


us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 



















Theses . . . Manuscripts. . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers . .. Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 


and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deadrick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. 


Oftticnal Collage of Cducaltion 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers. 
Children's demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and l-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Gox 314-P, EVANSTON, fit. 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all 


publishers listed in our 49th of B 0 0 KS 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages» Old-time favorites 
—latest “best sellers."" Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientifie, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. el 
teday for our new 1944 Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY ., Dept. 126, 

564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ili. 
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Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 30-31) 
RHYMES AND FABLES 


MorHeErR GoosE RHYMES 


— 
. 
— 


. “Tomorrow will be Monday.” 

. “Let me taste your ware.” 

. “Leave them alone, and they’lle 

come home.” 

4. “To fetch a pail of water.” 

5. “To brush the cobwebs off the 
sky!” 

6. “Scissors and snails, and puppy 
dogs’ tails.” 

7. “Sugar and spice, and everything 


wh 


nice.” 
8. “Eating bread and honey.” 
IL. 1. robin 3. sparrow 
2. rook 4. blackbirds 
Ill. 1. a plum 3. an apple pie 
2. white bread 4, tarts 
and butter 5. broth 
IV. 1. one o’clock 
2. eight o’clock 
3. ten o'clock 
V. 1. queen 9. tub 
2. spider 10. nail 
3. wall 11. nine days 
4. haycock 12. bare 
5. pig 13. dog, cow, moon 
6. sea 14. wool 
7. cry 15. crooked cat 
8. pocket 
VI. whim—notion 
fiddle—violin 


mire—deep mud 

tailor—one who makes clothes 
packet—small parcel 

whey—watery part of milk 
crook—a shepherd’s staff 
haycock—pile of hay 

latch—a door catch 

victuals—food 

ware—goods for sale 

puddle—small pool of dirty water 
sixpence—a British silver coin 
scholar—pupil 

tart—small open pie 

whale—a large fishlike mammal that 
lives in the water 


FABLES 


I, 1. Do not count your chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. 
2. A liar will not be believed, even 
when he speaks the truth. 
3. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 
4. He who tries to please every- 
body pleases nobody. 
5. Men seldom flatter without some 
private end in view. 
1. force 
2. gentleness 
III. 1. Sheep; killed by the shepherd 
2. Peacock; his own kind refused 
to accept him 
[V. 1. brought the water to the top of 
the pitcher by dropping stones 
into it 
2. did not move her family from 
the field until the farmer had de- 
cided to cut the grain himself 
V. 1. gnawed the ropes of the net un- 
til the Lion could get free 
2. When Androcles was thrown to 
the Lion, the beast fawned upon 
him. 


VL 1. mouth 4. Town Mouse 
2. golden §. sang, danced, worked 
3. ox 


FAVORITE TALES 


- Old Mother Hubbard’s dog 

2. The Hare and the Tortoise 

3. He was under the haycock, fast 
asleep. 

4. The ugly duckling grew up to be a 
beautiful swan. 

§. “Jack the Giant-killer” and “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” 

6. He said, “The grapes are sour, any- 
how.” 

7. Little Tommy Green put her in, and 

Little Johnny Stout pulled her out. 
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8. He dropped it as he tried to get the 
meat from his shadow which he saw 
in the water. 

9. The pig would not jump over the 
stile. 

10. Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail 

11. Goldilocks 

12. The Seven Dwarfs 

13. He gave them to the Tigers who 
wanted to eat him up. 


MY BOOK FRIENDS 


Alps, genie, lamp, Sawyer, Huck 
Finn, Oz, Arthur, knights, Alice, 
Crusoe, Moses, Nile, Hans Brinker, 
Cabbage Patch, Five Little Peppers, 


merry men, Pinocchio, Little Women, 
Town Musicians, queen, Isabel, Grimms. 


TIMELY ARITHMETIC 


L $.29 9. 9 stamps 

. 25 weeks 10. $2.34 
25 weeks 11. 119 Ib. 

. 60 lb. 12. $7.00 

. $15.00 13. $9.00 
56 qt. 14. 6 months 
40 qt. 15. 21 stamps 
$3.03 


Il. 1. amount of the War Bond 

. amount of his pay 

. number of ears used 

. Price per bushel 

. cost of the rationed shoes 

. kind of War Stamp she buys 

. price of a peck 

. number of pint cans 

nswers will vary. 

ef 3. F ‘FT ie 
F 4. F 6. F 

$25 4. pound 7. distance 
dozen 5. taxes 8. interest 
. piece 6. Fuel oil 9. tin 


Ii. 
IV. 


VNR Ne woNAuvwsvV ne ONAuMS YN 


> 
HOMONYMS ARE FUN 


1. see; sea 17. wait; weight 
2. flea; flee 18. weak; week 
3. fir; fur 19. we; wee 

4. beat; beet 20. dew; due 

5. be; bee 21. won; one 

6. all; awl 22. prey; pray 
7. sow; sew 23. great; grate 
8. stair; stare 24. ate; eight 
9. cell; sell 25. beach; beech 
10. ball; bawl 26. kill; kiln 

11. hart; heart 27. alter; altar 
12. sole; soul 28. knot; not 
13. bare; bear 29. peace; piece 
14. four; fore 30. hear; here 
15. steel; steal 31. sun; son 

16. hour; our 32. cereal; serial 


A “Happy” Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page 24) 


the five frisky pups quite a handful and 
was glad to have Patty take charge of 
one of them. 

On the trip back to the city Happy 
sat, true to his name, happily in Patty’s 
lap looking at everything they passed. 

Patty didn’t want to lie down before 
school, but Mother fixed a basket for 
Happy close beside her bed, and they 
were both asleep in no time at all. 

“Oh,” cried Patty, as she came in 
from school and greeted her puppy, 
“what a wonderful Thanksgiving that 
was, even with Daddy and Paul away. 
I must write to them about Happy.” 

“I have just written long letters to 
both of them,” laughed Mother, “but 
I didn’t mention Happy! I left that for 
you. The letters are unsealed.” 

With Happy curled up in her lap, 
Patty wrote her letters. Then she put 
on Happy the new leash Mother had 
bought and took him up to the letter 
box, oh, so proudly. 

“A puppy!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 
“Oh, isn’t he sweet!” 

“Patty!” shrieked Marian, “is that 
your dog?” 

Such a wonderful Thanksgiving! 





Johnson & Johnson’s helpful 
chart will dramatize FIRST AID 
for your pupils! 























First Aid treatment for all sorts of injuries is so clearly described on 
this big wall chart, that your students should be able to grasp it 
immediately. 


There are illustrations of proper bandaging techniques. Dia- 
grams showing the pressure points that check bleeding. Simple in- 
structions telling what to do in case of shock, insensibility, and 
countless other emergencies. 


To get this valuable First Aid Chart, simply send 10¢ in coin 
—to cover mailing and handling—to Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. It’s poster-size! 22 inches wide 
by 30 inches long! And fully illustrated! 


The need for First Aid treatment of minor injuries is something 
your pupils should appreciate, too . . . for even tiny cuts, scratches, 
burns, or blisters can lead to serious trouble if ignored. 

The simple statement, “treat the hurt properly and then stick on 
a Band-Aid,” is a good safety rule. *Band-Aid, the Johnson & 
Johnson ready-made adhesive bandage, is neat, convenient—an 
excellent protective dressing. 












NEW BRUNSWICK, NW. 4. 


CuIicaGeco, tte. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Surgical Dressings 


* Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 





N. J. 


JouNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, 


nnn id C losing 10¢ for 
Please send me—copies of your First Aid Chart. I am encle 
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SAVE TIME AND EFFORT 


with these Practical Hectograph Materials 


The two groups of Hectograph material described be- 


low can be real timesavers for you. 


Room Decora- 


tions will enable you to keep your schoolroom attrac- 
tive with little effort. The subjects are interesting to 
children and are adapted to the various months of the 
year. Seatwork provides exercises for primary grades. 
all prepared and ready for immediate use by pupils. 


Order one or both today and let them con- 
serve your time and make your work easier. 











Hectograph 
SEATWORK 


FOR EVERY PUPIL IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


YOU can keep every primary pupil 
busy with these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. This 
material will help you to teach 
reading, arithmetic, children’s lit- 
erature, drawing, music, language, 
and other school subjects. All of 
the material has been prepared by 
experienced primary teachers and 
supervisors. It has been tested in 
actual use and found highly prac- 
tical. A Teacher’s Manual is in- 
cluded, and the sheets of seatwork 
are printed in hectograph ink. 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 
{Regular Price $1.00 a Set} 





Hectograph 
ROOM DECORATIONS 


32 Full-Page Designs 
for Special Days 
and Changing Seasons 


COMPLETE with a Teacher’s Man- 
ual, this portfolio brings you 32 
full-page designs, printed in hecto- 
graph ink for your convenience. 
The subjects cover a wide range— 
seasonal material, patriotic motifs, 
designs for special days, and so on. 
The Manual suggests numerous 
ways of using the designs. Black- 
board pictures, posters, notebook 
covers, and cut-paper pictures are 
just a few of the possibilities. Full 
instructions and color suggestions 
are given for each of the designs. 


ONLY 80c A SET 
to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 
{Regular Price $1.00 a Set} 














Use the Coupons on the Opposite Page 
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Food and Patriotism 
(Continued from page 7) 


H. Language and Writing.—Discussions 
and written work based on standards 
for third-grade level. The following is 


an example. 


Our Trip To THE Farm 


‘We had a very interesting excursion. 

We went to Jane Smith’s father’s 
farm. 

Mr. Smith took us out in his produce 
truck, 

We walked over his farm and saw 
many interesting things. 

We saw a hog that weighed five 
hundred pounds. 

We saw six orphan pigs, a turkey, a 
cow, and some calves. 

Mr. Smith has many nutritious foods 
planted. 

In one field there were turnip greens 
and green beans. 

In another field there was early corn. 
He had several acres of field corn. 

Grits, hominy, and meal are made 
from field corn. It is also used to feed 
the poultry and stock. 

Mr. Smith has planted three bushels 
of Irish potatoes. He expects to har- 
vest thirty bushels. 

In this section of the country we 
harvest about ten times as many pota- 
toes as we plant. 

Mr. Smith has seven acres of water- 
melons. 

We saw large fields of barley and 
oats. The grain from these fields is 
fed to the stock. 

We learned about some trees, too. 

The shortleaf pine is used for pulp- 
wood and makes paper. The longleaf 
pine is used for turpentine and timber. 

We saw live-oak ‘and water-oak trees. 

One live-oak tree is nineteen feet 
around the trunk. 

We learned to recognize poison ivy 
and stinging nettles. 

Every farmer is our friend and Uncle 
Sam’s friend, too. 


OUTCOMES 


The girls and boys enjoyed rich ex- 
periences in arithmetic when playing 
store. 

In the field of social adjustment, they 
learned that rationing means sharing, 
and hoarding is selfishness. 

They found out about the activities 
involved in the journey of such foods as 
bread and milk from their sources to the 
table. 

They discovered that many people 
help with our food supply, and that for 
our food we are dependent upon helpers 
in many places, 

They gained an understanding of 
why we have rationed foods and why we 
must do without certain foods from 
other countries. 

They learned that, although food is 
necessary to life the world over, there 
are factors which affect the food supply 
everywhere. 

They learned how to make menus for 
nutritious meals. 

In our school lunchroom a plate lunch, 
sandwiches, milk, and fruit are served. 
My pupils learned that milk or fruit is 
best for a midmorning lunch, and they 
came to realize that our plate lunches 
are carefully planned. From the fact 
that candy is sold only after the noon 
meal and is “rationed,” the pupils 
learned that sweets should be taken in 
moderation and at special times. 

The results of tests given to deter- 
mine how much the children had gained 
from their study of foods were very 
gratifying. 

Most important of all, each child 
learned to feel that he was a “good 
soldier,” doing his bit on the home front 
by learning to grow into a strong and 
healthy adult, thus building the future 
man power of our country. 








Field Marshal’s War Map 


An ‘action map" — alive with miniature flags. 
Students participate in moving the flag pin 
markers according to each day's news. 





Beautiful, full color, new World 
Map, 43” x 28%”, mounted on 
heavy duty map-pin board, ready to hang 
on wall; with 112 colored flag markers of 
warring nations. As regions are captured, 
or battle lines change, you move the flags. 
Varnish protected marking surface. Sent 
on 5 days’ approval. Costs much less than 
you usually spend for wall maps. 


Price, $2.49, postpaid 
Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Educ. Dept. 
84 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN ;““/, 
HOLIDAY /&.. 





















Tree ornaments and window 
transparencies! This is a 
creative project your classes 
will enjoy. Decorating the 
classroom for the holidays 
also makes a good inte- 
gration project. 
Send 10c for special Problem 
and Idea Unit 


“NEW IDEAS FOR HOLIDAY 
DECORATIONS" 


The American Crayon Co. 
251-351 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 





I Love to Sing 


By Marion Le Bronand Grace Martin Olson 
AT HOME .. . IN THE SCHOOL 


Songs, brief and lively, which interpret 
musically the activities of the young child's 
day. Amusing pictures for those too young 
to read—rhymes easy to remember for all. 
Kindergarten and primary grade teachers 
will find herein invaluable uses. 

This picture song book will amuse the 
youngster. Many children can play the easy 
tunes themselves. If not, mother, teacher or 
older brother or sister can lend a hand. $1.00. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY, 
124 East Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THINK 


My THINKING-ALPHABET builds new, 
faster minds for the new, faster age; speeds 
Self-Discovery, Opportunity-Finding ; locates 
Unknown Talents; develops amazing Mind- 
Power, Speech and Personality; brings 
years’ advancement in months. 


MIND-POWER TEST FREE while supply lasts. 
Dr. Frank Tibolt, 99X Fern St., Philadeiphia 

























Send today for 
CHRISTMAS and THANKSGIVING 


COMPLETE PROGRAMS-—GRADES 2-6 


‘*Christmas 1943’’ aracnes, 
‘The Four Freedoms”’\ s0c_ 
Send Coin or Money Order 
TAYLORS, 879 East 144th St. 
CLEVELAND 10, OnIO 


Give Script Hankies 


for Gifts oe, OF 


First or full name embroidered in any fast color on cotton, 
linene and linen regular size hankies. White and colored. 
Prices: $1.29; $1.39; $2.79 per dozen. T. or print 
names clearly with order. Address to: PRISCILLA— 


LA VAKE, Biltmore # 104, 30 Summit, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wedding S= 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 























N. Ott Engraving Co., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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TREASURE-TROVE of Helpful Materials 





COLLATERAL READING RECORDS 


To keep a record of books read, we made 
a poster with pockets. "Books Read" was 
printed in large letters at the top of a 
sheet of white poster paper 22" x 28", 
Small envelopes, from the ten-cent store, 
were sealed, cut in vertical halves to 
form pockets, and pasted on the poster 
paper. Each child's name was written be- 
low his envelope. Slips of white paper 
were cut to fit the envelopes. . 

When a book is read, the pupil obtains 
a Slip, writes the name of the book and 
author upon it, signs it, and places it 
in his envelope. Some pupils write a 
short comment on each book read. 

These Slips have proved invaluable as 
records for teacher and pupils, and when 
advising children about future reading. 


Alice Pearce Sullivan, Denham Springs, Louisiana 


A GUEST BOOK 


All children enjoy having their parents 
and friends visit school. Each year my 
pupils make a guest book for visitors to 
sign. Original cover designs are drawn, 
and the best one is chosen. We give the 
date of a visit, and sometimes our guests 
add comments below their names. It is 
interesting to observe that the children 
always remember to invite guests to sign 
their names in our book. 


Neoma Colpitts, Wapakoneta, Ohio 


WHO'S WHO? 


To stimulate interest in outstanding 
men and women of the present day, encour- 
age pupils to bring pictures of leading 
personages. Display these on the bulle- 
tin board. Play a game of identification 
by means of short biographical sketches 
from which the names have been omitted, 
or try to identify the pictures after the 
names of the persons have been concealed. 
Later the pictures may be pasted into 
a scrapbook, along with the biographical 
sketches, as a permanent Who's Who? 


Vernon J. Marr, Pana, Illinois 





SEND TopAY FOR RAYON EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


| (CO Enclosed is 50c for your educational kit, “The Miracle of Rayon.” 
| (CD Please send teacher's Unit of Work on Rayon. Grade - 
() Please send . student work sheets. 
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How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
ready for your use appear on pages 6 and 7.) 


(Other coupons 


FREE FiLMs CATALOG and OTHER VISUAL AIDS 
BELL G HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me Utilization Digest and Recreational Films Catalog, and add my name to your 


mailing list to receive the new Filmosound Library Educational Catalog as soon as it is 
published. 


ee —e 








Nov. -IN-34 


FREE Samples and Price Lists of Polychrome Stencils 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT., POLYCHROME CORP., 99 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
Please send me free samples and price lists of Polychrome Stencils. 


Type Must Be Seen and Not Blurred 





SEATWORK READY TO HECTOGRAPH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me one copy of “‘Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 
| enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 








RAYON TEACHING AIDS ... FREE 
RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free items checked. .................... Number of Students. 
onal Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. .......Rayon Wall Chart. .......Rayon Booklets for Student 
Use. Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 








FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoin, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection. Send me full details. No 
obligation. (No agent will call.) 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “Designs for Room Decorations” (32 designs in hectograph ink 
with Teacher's Manual). 


I enclose $1.00 in full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


i 











Nov. =IIN-24 
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| —— ae ' U.S. Nutrition Chart 
i . * * 
Index of Advertisers (See page 5) 
e Send your request for a copy of the Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 
Revised U.S. Nutrition Chart to the re- Utah, oe Rocky mane 
: 6 gi 4 Regi ce istribution - 
November 1943 gional office given for your state, The egional ws ge eg 
chart is shown in small size on eae Me Se :~ au Ee - g, 
a larger reproduction is on page 9 of the Welton Street, Denver, orado, 
a ac ee October 1943 issue of THe Instructor. lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
a ae Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C.,  S.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
| Ann Marie’s Workshop "62 Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional Food Distribution Administration, Old 
ve. vet! Publishing House a x oa = Office, Food Distribution Administration, Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
| Beckley-Cardy , 62, 64, . APP : Moines, Iowa. 
| Bodk Supply Co., The or Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 7 ? a 1 a a ERY TCE Cong oat 
| Bradiey Co., Milton 60 and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. onn., Del., D.C., ® a ba 3 
Cable Co. 59 | Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa.; RL, Vi., W.Va. sheer comfort, for good 
Century Music Publishing Co Se Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- Address: Northeast Regional Office, hotel value, you can’t beat 
army ty al mg - | bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- Food Distribution Administration, 150 The Hotel Dixie. 
Dodson Co,, Joseph H 64 nue, Chicago, Illinois. Broadway, New York, N.Y. d 650 very large rooms. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South- Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. A dress: Bech wich © tetenee tedhe 
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ayen Biv.) @ west Regional Office, Food Distribution Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- : di 
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Gregory, Vera 64 Administration, 425 Wilson Building, tion i n, 82 " 
Grolier Society, Inc., The 64 Dallas, Texas. San Francisco, California. DAILY RATES FROM 
Hall & McCreary Ca. 62 
Hammond G Co., ©. $ 66 $ 50 Single ® $ Double 
Ipana (Plan for Dental Care) 3 e . — & 
Johnson G Johnson (First Aid Chart) 65 | Making Marionettes 
| Lillenas Pubiishing Co. 64 Di 
ine, Dance, Laugh 
| Perry Pictures Co., The 60 : Continued -from page 19) Kang : 
| * Rodeheaver Hali-Mack Co., The 2 | | ( f be with AL TRACE 
| — and College Service proper adjustment. Attach the strings Cut the animals at the joints that you and His ORCHESTRA 
* Taylors ictal - : : . : 
| Westinghouse Electric G Mfg. Co. (Chart to the controls in their proper places. wish to have movable = ge og a ae Gio Saas 
on Electric Motor) 2nd Cover, 6 Before you cut them off, be sure that cloth joint that will allow the legs, PLANTATION ROOM 
Willis Music Co., The —6 the marionette responds properly. Make heads, and tails hag mae pe ig 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES any necessary changes in the body of — oes “sh gg ecole wolves 
American Crayon Co., The 66 = — before _ begin ™ coe tee ake teuen Siecarded fur collars 
| Bell G Howell Co. 57, 67 clothe it. may 
Davis Bros. Co., The 59 If you wish to give “Alice in Won- cut into the proper shape and me 
oo ame SS 59 derland,” “Cinderella,” “Jack and the with cotton. Horses and cows may be 
| Mim h Duplicator (A. B. Dick Co.) 10 derland, 3 inde » 
O-P Cratt Co., Inc, The yf 64 Beanstalk,” or any other well-known made by molding head, = byes a 
| Polychrome Corp. 63, 67 | story, consult the illustrations in_ the of clay, similar to the met od of making : 
| Thayer and Chandier 60 books for hints on the costuming of the the heads and hands described above. The 
| Foop mosionccsss ‘for your sey. Use soft germ of the ody are gived mouhes 43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY 
| Bireley’s 1, 58 material, as it drapes well and is not with strips of cloth whic are NEW YORK CITY 
| Coca-Cola "9 likely to interfere with the working of he same as the rest of the animal. . se 
Curtiss Candy Co. 4th Cover the marionette. Rather bright colors The controls for animals are usually 
| “ak eanate Flavored Drink a are desirable, but be sure that they very simple, for it wg to have as few New York City 
| Derby Foods, Inc. 7 harmonize. The costumes should be — movable parts as “sheen leted Prince George Hotel 
General Mills, Ine. 6 made rather large and sewed securely When the marionettes are complete . rge 
~~ y= Rd 7 Libby. | 7 to the marionette. everyone should have es a Perfect location 
| wei 4 - = hacen, = When it is at all possible use animals to practice manipulating the controls so and friendly serv- 
— in your plays. The simplest plan is that the various parts of the body can ice have made the Joe— 
HOTELS AND RESORTS to use inexpensive toy animals. Fre- be moved naturally. Now you can tem Prince George the 875 rm 
Hotel Dixie 68 quently discarded toys may be obtained, a play. [In a later issue Miss White favorite New York Tein 
Prince George Hotel 68 repaired, and made into marionettes. will describe how to make a stage. ] oS ee gl 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH fee shop. 3 minutes remem 
os Sanirs fash Suggests “ PATTERN FOR MARIONETTE BODY (Reduced) from famous stores. 
International Celiucotton Products Co 6 “He > bod 1,000 large rooms, Joe— 
Ipana Tooth Paste (Bristol-Myers Co.) 3, 6 Sew to body on 7 Sew to af with bath. Single, better 
Johnson G Johnson 7, 65 $2.50 ae Double That’s 

. . ° . ’ s 
Pepsodent Co., The : 6 —an : $3.50 up. 14 East evi 
INSTRUCTION—RESIDENT AND BY MAIL ‘~~ here a _., Send 
American Hospital School of Nursing 60 or Bookiet. George 
National College of Education 64 LEG ARM H. Newton, Mgr. 

Tibolt, Dr. Frank 66 
U. S. School of Music 62 
INSURANCE Stitch CHRISTMAS 
Salvation Army, The....... 62 Pak aS ° 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 55, 67 s* KY, a a Entertainments 
OPPORTUNITIES | 6% ¥ 437 256 Pages 
Evans, 6. e2 | a A wealth of —— ma- 
4 ° terial in one big volume. 
PHOTO FINISHING “2 PAs an pen cag an —} — 
Moen Photo Service _ 64 y — rs = : 
Olive Bros. 64 Stitch pes on. oo bmg and # 
bright, approved. Cloth, t 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES y ns $1.50; paper, 75¢ postpaid. 
Albert Teachers Agency 64 +h ; Glue hand Other Entertainment Books ( patti 
Fisk Teachers Agency “ here ~~~ Merriest Christmas Book, 50c Christmas ty § é 
Shri Book 50c : 

TEACHERS’ PERSONAL Sew legs here —— oo a 6Cniell 
| Ott Engraving Co., N 66 LEG CONTROL A ate aes Smesieanme, S08 § 
| Priscilla—ta Vake 66 A h —_ ——- Children, 40c - 
| | ttac aa ; ~— 7 
| TRAVEL to knee : Little Plays for — " 
| Association of American Railroads 53 Merry Christmas Enter- 
| Burlington Lines 3rd wer Cpe Sat RIE ent 
| Greyhound oce 
| Louisville & Nashville R. R. 51 MAIN CONTROL Christmas, 40¢ 
Have you our Catalog? 

L —— Sent FREE. $3 pages. Illus 
ttach ver ing aids. 
G AMES a = head-{-] 1634 Indiana, Chicago 16, lil. 
400 [o]-Attach to hand mall 

FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND Attach 

WANT some good games to play? to seat 

There are 400 of them in this book, in 4 —_ <<? 

variety to suit every need—games for to shoulder~-e 

outdoors and indoors, singing games, : 

Piles oupaldy $150; only $120 when * aati, IT SOSTS SARL AB. A COPY 

Price, postpaid: $1.50; only 91. 

ordered with Tue Instructor. cies inaii Attach _ |, | CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING Co. 

ead-i-- to knee ( ce 261 W.40~ .Y. 

F.A.OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Joe—Well, it’s like this—this Zephyr makes an 
875 mile round trip between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities every day. 

Bill—Gosh, that calls for a lot of speed! Why, I can 
remember when it took nearly 11 hours, one way! 


Joe—That’s just the point—this baby averages 
better than 60 miles an hour, including all stops. 
That’s why it can make a round trip every day 
instead of only a one-way run. 





YOU KNOW, BILL, THIS IS 
ACTUALLY TWO TRAINS 
IN ONE ! 


Bili—I get it—that means it can carry twice as 
many people. 

Joe—Right. And another thing—this Zephyr hasa 
twin that does exactly the same thing every day, 
only in opposite directions. I guess that’s one of 
the reasons the Burlington is handling a lot more 
traffic now than it did during the last war—and 
with much less equipment. 


HOW DO YOU 
FIGURE, JOE ? 





Bill—You know, this kind of service really counts 
when Uncle Sam has so many people to keep 
moving. 

Joe—lIt all adds up in handling a lot of important 
civilian travel, too. 


Bill—I understand the Burlington’s got a lot of 
Zephyrs running around the country. I’ll bet 
they’re all plenty busy, these days. 


They are, Bill. For every one of our 14 diesel-powered Zephyrs is out to do one big job —to handle as much vital traffic as possible, as fast 
as possible. That goes for Burlington’s entire fleet of steam-powered trains, too—both passenger and freight. The only thing the rail- 
roads need to keep on top of the job, is this—enough materials to keep their track, power and rolling stock in fighting condition. It takes 
weapons to win a war—and every rail, every locomotive, and every freight and passenger car—is a vital weapon of war, these days. 
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“Don’t these guys ever eat 


anything but Baby Ruth?’ 


AAS om 


yy Well, Soldier, anywhere and anytime you do 
“fatigue” duty, you'll think the same... 


Because wherever our fighters go, Baby 
Ruth goes too. And so do many other fine 
foods produced and packaged by Curtiss 
Candy Company. 


Our big food plants are working day and 
night to keep pace with the demands of the 
Armed Forces _ . and the home front as well. 


Active, hard-working people realize that 
Baby Ruth and Butterfinger are great candy 
bars, rich in dextrose sugar, providing real 
food energy to help folks fight fatigue, to 
carry on their work and play. 


While we are not always able to keep all 
dealers supplied with Baby Ruth and Butter- 
finger, we promise you our best efforts to pro- 
duce both the quantity you demand and the 
quality you expect of these great American 


Candy Bars. 


~ 
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‘uth Baby Ruth ee BUY U.S. 


When you don’t find 





e. WAR BONDS BABY RUTH 
/ 5 on the candy counter. 
. (Babse OS. —— a remember .. . Uncle 

~~ . ) Sam’s needs come 


B al Rte — nat ry first with us as 
apy R ut hy WV IEA “Ay "with you. 
“ , ~~ » 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Producers of Fine Foods e CHICAGO, ILLINO!S 











